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A NUMBER of Armenian prisoners, who were 
sent to Constantinople from the province 
Erzeum, for the alleged crime of treason, are said 


to have been dispatched by the Sultan by bow- | 


stringing. Russia, who is the guardian of the Chris- 
tians of the East by treaty, will doubtless insist on 
an investigation, and if this report is found to be 
true will not be slow in declaring it a casus belli. 
Several severe earthquake shocks were felt in China. 
The number of people killed in the various cities is 
estimated at five thousand. No abatement has been 
noted in the Boulangist enthusiasm in France. A 
peasant revolution is in progress in Roumania, but 
the movement thus far seems to lack concentration. 
It consists of the attack of isolated bands of peas- 
ants on the chateaus of the wealthy landlords, and 
the armed invasion and looting of small towns. It 
is proposed to present a statue of Washington to 
the Republic of France, as a gift from the American 
people, A bill for the formation of a peace and 
prosperity aseociation of American nations is under 
Consideration by Congress. Emperor Frederick 
&ppears to be somewhat better, but it is feared that 
the favorable symptoms may be deceptive. 





N° one part of a child's education pays better 
dividends in happiness than the cultivation of 
his singing abilities. Voice culture should be care- 
fully attended to, but above all there should be the 
education of the faculty of appreciating music. 
Jerome Hopkins says that there were more copies 
of that idiotic drivel ‘‘ Shoo Fly” sold in America 
than any other song ever put upon the market. 
This is owing to the fact that the musical education 
of the last generation was neglected, but how stands 
the case now? The distinguished critic mentioned 
above says that ‘it has been said that our public 
schools afford the means of a musical education at 
an expense to taxpayers of between $20,000 and 
$30,000 a year. But do they afford it? If any 
reader of this is a musician, let him or her go into 
our schools and find a boy under fourteen capable 
of singing and parsing any simple phrase of four 
measures at first sight. I have not found such a 
child in twenty-one years’ hunt, and I have tried 
over twenty thousand such children’s voices sepa- 
rately within that time. Let no blame attach to the 
teachers for this shameful fraud on the taxpayers 
It is the fault of the system; a system so absurd and 
unphilosophical it is enough to make a horse laugh.” 
We call the attention of those who have charge of 
the musical training of our pupils to this statement. 
If it is false our columns are open for the argu- 
ments. 
A few years since we had the pleasure of hearing 
excellent singing in one of the public schools at 
Somerville, Mass. The pupils were thoroughly at 
ease, and could sing any simple measure as readily 
as they could read a paragraph in the reader in use 
in their room; and the harmony was almost perfect. 
It was delightful, for its influence affected all 
classes, and everything they did and said. As an 
element of culture, music takes the highest placc. 
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289 6° TANS,” said a visitor, not noticing the crape 


on the door, to the servant that answered 
the ring, ‘“‘is your master in?” ‘‘ Yaw, he ish in,” 
replied Hans, ‘‘but he ish dead.” So it might be 
said of some teachers and school-boards, ‘ Jn—— 
but dead.” It was John, the Revelator, who wrote 
of a church that had a ‘‘ name to live but was 
dead.” Action doesn’t prove the presence of life. A 
steam engine often moves with amazing rapidity, 
but only in certain directions. It has no power of 
choice, no will of its own. Its work is carefully 
prescribed, and on no account is it permitted to 
depart from its established course. The Jocomotive 
must keep on the track. When it attempts to go on 
a road of its own, without the rails, it is certain to 
produce trouble. .Why? Because it is nothing but 
a machine—a poor, senseless machine, with no 
brains, and thus no will of its own. A train of cars 
in motion is a magnificent sight. Look at the 
engine drawing it. How like a creature of life it 
moves! Its shining wheels, its polished mountings, 
its perfectly fitting machinery show mind, but not 
in themachine. What regularity in its movements! 
How quickly it obeys the will of its lord! ‘‘Itis 
magnificent,” yousay. Magnificentwhat? A mug- 
nificent machine! The poor fly that lights for an 
instant on its back has more mind than ten millions 
of machines. 

Did any of our readers ever see a magnificent 
machine school? What order! What concert of 
movement! “All eyes right!” All eyes look to the 
right. ‘‘ Eyes to the left!” All eyes instantly turn 
totheleft. ‘ Left foot forward!” All left feet move 
at the same instant. Soon after you hear, ‘ The 
subject of a finite verb must be in the nominative 
case.” “Common noun, third person, singular 
number, neuter gender, and is the subject of goes 
according to the rule,” etc. “ Illinois is bounded on 
the north by Wisconsin, on the east by,” etc., so on 





through the day, through the week, through the 





months of the year. A visitor departs saying, 
“* Magnificent! magnificent! magnificent!” Magni- 
ficent what? A MAGNIFICENT MACHINE!! 





At the time of Queen Elizabeth, there was but one 

pair of silk stockings in all England, and the 
first printed Bibles were sold for five or six hundred 
crowns. What has made silk stockings common and 
Bibles cheap? Not dreamers, not theorizers, but ac- 
tors; men of action, have filled the world with facto- 
ries, steam engines, electric lights, and thousands of 
useful contrivances. The end is not yet. Why? Be- 
cause action is becoming more and more intense. Is 
th:s advancement a gift of the schools to the world? 
Not directly. It is true that reading has been 
taught, and books have been studied, but the great 
uplifting has come from forces outside the school. 
History abundantly proves the truth of this asser- 
tion. Teachers have followed, not led public opinion. 
This is a historical fact needing no remark, for no 
one can deny that every great reform in education 
has been met with opposition from those who have 
had the immediate direction of affairs. Let any 
one read the discussion, preceding the introduction 
of Pestalozzian methcds in Germany, and the dis- 
cussion of Horace Mann, with the thirty-one pro- 
testing Boston school-masters. 





ETTER salaries and greater permanence will 
not bring better teachers. This has been 
shown many times. A good knowledge of the sub. 
jects taught will not insure good teaching. This 
has also been proved many times. How then can 
we get better teaching? In only one way, viz., by 
giving teachers better ideals of what a good school 
and what good teaching is. There are many towns 
and some cities where school ideals are poor and 
low because vacancies are filled with home talent, 
and the practice of breeding in, is pursued. An 
outsider has very little chance of getting a place. 
Schools in such places must inevitably grow poorer 
and poorer, because no higher ideals are presented. 
It has been said thousands of times, and must be 
said thousands of times more, that the knowledge 
of the branches to be taught does not give a knowl- 
edge of how these studies should be taught. It 
would be well if all our technical examinations 
should, for a time, be abolished, and teachers be 
thrown upon their own resources without text- 
books. The least important part of a teacher's 
work is the storing of the mind with useful knowl- 
edge. A man can get a very good start in this 
world without many facts, but he cannot get along 
at all without a mind trained to think for itse‘f. 
Better teaching means better mind, heart, and body 
culture. This is what we are after. 





‘THE FREE SCHOOL, as we have it in America, 

is not found in any of the countries of Europe. 
In Germany the pay school and the free school exist 
side by side, and those who can pay for tuition are 
made to pay, and those who are so poor that they 
cannot pay, receive education as a charity. To 
receive free schooling implies confessed destitu- 
tion. 

In England those who are preparing for teaching 
in the normal schools, have not more than th-ee 
weeks of practice teaching during the year, but in 
Germany “each student has a subject given him 
which he teaches uninterruptedly for a whole year 
in one of the four classes of the practice schools.” 

In Germany the amount of public money any 
school receives is based solely upon the wealth or 
poverty of the town in which the school is. The 
average attendance is not taken into the account as 
in New York City districts, neither the number of 
promotions asin England. There is a strong move- 
ment in England towards “snuffing out” paying, 
voluntary schools, 
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THE NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. ~ 

It is proposed to turn this institution into a college for 
women and place it alongside the College of the City of 
New York, which is for boys, a similar college for 
women, with power to grant degrees. The bill has been 
indorsed by a majority vote of the board of education, 
the vote standing 9 to 11. It is, however, a significant 
fact, that the only two ladies on the board voted in the 
negative. The bill will place the institution under the 
direction of the Board of Regents, and will limit its ex- 
penditures to $125,000 yearly. The College of the City 
of New York, which is under like management, is 
hmited to $150,000 a year. It is not proposed by the bill 
to take the direction of the Normal College from the 
board of education whose members will become its 
trustees, as they are trustees of the boys’ college. The 
Normal College will then not be at the mercy of a board 
of estimate and apportionment unfavorable to its 
methods or management. 

Last year the total expenditures of the Normal College 
were $115,000. This included the expenses of the train- 
ing department, which is one of the largest public 
schools of the city. The limit of increased cost which 
the bill proposes is $10,000 ; but as with the boys’ college, 
it does not make necessary the disbursement of the full 
amount every year. Out of the Normal College’s expen- 
ditures 300 teachers are trained yearly for the public 
schools, and a kindergarten, as well as primary and gram- 
mar schools, is supported. There is not, it is maintained 
by the supporters of the bill, a purpose simply to gradu- 
ate with degrees forty or fifty girls, but, it is contended, 
pupil teachers will be better taught when the classes in 
methods of teaching are relieved of the 25 per cent. who 
do not wish to become teachers, but who have the same 
right as the boys in the public schools to be graduated 
in the arts, Of the 2,000 boys and girls who are an- 
nually sent to the two colleges, 1,300 pass the requisite 
examination and are admitted. The president of the 
college is professor of the methods of teaching, and there 
are four tutors in the theory and practice of teaching. 
In the training department the superintendent has 
charge of the practice teaching and twenty-five teachers 
under her report every week to the president. The cost 
of education per pupil in 1887, when the attendance was 
2,754, was $42. Atan expense of $125,000, annually, the 
cost per capita would be $45. 


SUCCESS.—AN ANSWER. « 

A young man once asked Baron Rothschild the secret 
of success ; and the Baron looked him over with his keen 
black eyes and said: ‘‘ I’d rather tell you the secret of 
failure. Why they fail seems to be the mystery with 
most young men. Here is the receipt. One hour a day 
with your newspaper ; one hour a day with your cigar- 
ettes; one hour a day with your toilet, and, my word 
for it, the first position you obtain will be the best you 
ever will obtain.” Three hours a day over and above 
your routine duties ; with less than that Garfield became 
a classical scholar; with less than that Gladstone has 
made himself familiar with a dozen professions; with 
less than that Disraeli became a famous author; with 
less than that Mr. Arnold, a hurried newspaper man, 
has given the thought of the world a new impetus in his 
studies and writings upon the land of Asia; with less 
than that a thousand business men have become scholars 
and a thousand scholars have conducted a business, 








TRUTHS FRESHLY UTTERED. 

An auditor at one of Col. Parker’s recent lectures in 
this city, wrote down the following sentences from the 
many tersely uttered truths which his remarks contained : 

A child is a born naturalist. 

The neceasity of one generation is "likely to be the idol of the 
next. 

It would be a great economy in development if we let the wrong 
severely alone. 

The courage of crudeness in teaching is one great secret of suc- 
Ces. 

No means of estimate have ever been made which will measure 
the value of teaching. 

We should induce that growth that will grow itself. 

A special teacher means simply robbing a regular teacher of a 
means of development. 

When you make the means the end, then comes the terrible 
thing. 

There is no such thing as neutral ground in mental, moral, and 
physical development. 

1 believe in the divine right of rebellion. 

Never praise a child for anything but effort. 
We have one central thing to develop—motive, 

By-and-by people will learn that schools have nothing else on 

earth to do but to develop,character. 


WHAT ARE OUR BOYS AND GIRLS READING? 


One answer to this question comes from Supt. L, M. 
McCartney, of Sioux Falls, Dakota: ‘Only 65 per cent. 
of the pupils in the Sioux Falls public schools, are doing 
any general reading outside of their school work. Of 
these 76 per cent, read good books, while 24 per cent. 
read poor books. Under the head of poor books are 
classed not only those which are positively noxious but 
such books as will stupefy the interest in real life and 
give false ideas in regard to it. Only 51 per cent. are 
regular readers of any periodicals. Of these, 91 per 
cent. read good literature, and 9 per cent. read poor litera- 
ture. The per cent. of those reading poor periodicals is 
much smaller than that of those reading poor books. 
This arises from the fact that parents are more careful 
in the selection of periodicals and leave it less in the 
hands of the children, Many cases were found where 
children who read good periodicals are reading worth- 
less books. 63 per cent. of the pupils are regular readers 
of some daily paper. Many of them are less than 12 
years of age. The daily paper, with all its merits, can 
scarcely be considered proper reading for small children, 
for they cannot discriminate closely enough to detect 
the harmful and leave it unread. With these facts 
before us it seems almost impossible to overestimate the 
importance of closely scrutinizing all the reading matter 
which comes into the hands of the young.” 





THE RIGAT VIEW OF IT. 





General Francis A. Walker, in speaking of the purpose 
of manual training, says: ‘If we ask a boy to take his 
place at a carpenter’s bench, it is not that we wish to 
make a carpenter of him, but that we wish to make him 
more of a man. We know that there is only one chance 
in fifty that he will use the saw, the chisel, the plane, 
the hammer, as the tools by which he earns his bread ; 
but if he has had proper training in their use, he will 
carry to his work in life, whatever it may be, not only a 
better hand and a better eye, but also a better mind, a 
mind more perfectly filled and rounded out on all 
sides.” 





WRONG FORMS. 


In China the training of persons to become expert 
detectives of counterfeit money, consists in the incessant 
handling of good, not bad, coins. Thus their touch, 
accustomed to only the real, at once detects any counter- 
feit. Teachers, if you would enable a child to detect 
wrong forms, so familiarize him with right ones, that he 
will recognize the spurious at once. It is a mistake to 
teach wrong forms for any purpose. 
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DECIDED DISCIPLINE. 


In Chetopa, Kansas, some years since, the school prin- 
cipal ordered a refractory pupil from the playground 
into the house. He refused to go, whereupon another 
pupil present, instantly ‘“‘ covered” him with his revol- 
ver, saying in unmistakable tones, ‘‘Do what the 
teacher says, or I'll let daylight through you in less than 
no time!” It is needless to say that that pupil obeyed. 

That was when the big boys wore revolvers strapped 
around their waists while attending school. 

This case is almost beyond the comprehension of an 
Eastern man, and would be impossible in Kansas now. 


At the third annual session of the Sioux Valley 
Teachers’ Association, to be held at Madison, Dakota, 
June 19-21, a program will be presented that is excellent 
in the arrangement of topics, and the breadth and acute- 
ness of the questions to be discussed. They are as fol- 
lows : 


THE CHILD BEFORE ENTERING SCHOOL: 

What has he learned, and how has he learned it? 

What faculties are most fully developed ? 
THe CHILD ENTERING SCHOOL: 

Which of his faculties are developed ? 

How will these form a foundation for the development of the 
others? 

What, then, should be the young child’s environment in the 
school? 

What should be the nature of his early school work ? 


Tae YourH IN SCHOOL: 

What faculties need most attention ? 

What lines of school work are best suited to the development 
of those faculties ? 

How do the various lines of school work develop them ? 
DISCUSSION OF : 

National Aid to Education. 

Industrial Education. 

Superintendence—Why? How? How Much 














Examination of Teachers—How ? 
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IF YOU HAVENT IDEAS, STEAL THEM. 

Bishop Fowler, recently said to a class of deacons. 

“ You are called to preach and not to gabble and talk nonsense, 
and you must remember that you can negiect anything in the 
world better than you can preaching. Grace is free, but brains 
and ability are not. You must have ideas to preach from, 
and if you haven't got any of your own, steal them. But 
be honest about it, and own up like a man, and your congrega- 
tion will not be offended. They like an abundance of ideas even 
if they are borrowed. Let me warn you also, to put your ideas in 
plain, short Saxon words. A sermon should be just long enough. 
Some sermons are too short that take an hour to preach, while 
others a mile too long, take ten minutes to preach them.” 





TuE following questions were used in a recent exami- 
nation in civil government, by Principal B. F. Taylor 
of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

1. What was the body of laws called by which this country was 
governed before the time of the Constitution ? 

2. Mention several respects in which it was faulty ? 

3. Tell how the Constitution came to be made. 

4. What Congress had charge of this work? 

5. What is a Congress ? 

6. What is the first step taken by each party toward making a 
president ? 

7. At what time in the year is it usually taken, and have any 
such steps been yet taken this year? 

8. Explain how and where the people, as a whole, have an 
opportunity to say anything about the nomination of a presi- 
dent. 

9. What do you think is the duty of all good citizens at such a 
time? 
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ARE TEACHERS DOING THIS? 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, says: ‘‘Let our young 
girls be encouraged to acquaint themselves with the 
great questions that engage the attention of our govern- 
ment, and especially with those that are discussed in 
Congress, legislatures, and by the leading papers of the 
time. Let them know what are the social and educa- 
tional movements of the day, and what is their bearing 
on the future of the nation. Great moral principles un- 
derlie them all. Talk with them about the sectional 
wrongs that should be righted, the great reforms that 
are battling with injustice, the needed legislation that is 
pending and slowly progressing. These matters can be 
made as interesting to them as Greek literature or 
Roman history, as fascinating as the everlasting novel.” 
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SCHOOLS FOR INSTRUCTION IN THE TRADES. 





Over four hundred boys and young men recently 
received certificates of proficiency in the schools founded 
in this city by Col. R. T. Auchmuty, for the prrpose of 
affording American boys who wish to learn trades an 
opportunity which the trades unions deny them. These 
schools permit American boys, while learning trades, to 
get a common-school education or to earn their living 
during the day. 

The school buildings are situated at First Avenue, 
Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eight streets, and have been in 
operation seven years. The aim of the schools is to 
make independent, and intelligent mechanics, and to 
effect this, Col. Auchmuty has spared neither time, 
money, nor labor. The pupils come out able to think 
while they work, and the master mechanics in many 
trades have recognized the value of such instruction and 
practice. 

Every such school is another safeguard against vice. 

THREE of the grandsons of Dom Pedro, of Brazil, 
ages twelve, ten and seven, are publishing a bright little 
paper called the Courier Imperial. They are the edit- 
ors, printers and pressmen of the little sheet, which is 
liberal in politics and opposed toslavery. So the young 
men are getting a first-class education. 








SENATOR Hoar has received the degree of LL.D. from 
Harvard, Yale, Amherst, and William and Mary’s. 





TITLEs of articles interesting to teachers from current 
publications will be found in the columns of the JoURNAL 
each month. Those who are anxious to keep up with 
the current thought of the time will value this feature 
of our paper very highly. Themagazines mentioned can 
be obtained from the International News Company, New 
York City. Teachers in the vicinity of this city will be 
glad to know where the periodicals named are kept oD 
file. Melvil Dewey, Librarian of Columbia College, bas 
published the Union List of Periodicals, stating the places 
in New York and Brooklyn at which the magazines 
named by usare received. Mr, Dewey will give a prompt 
reply to all letters addressed to him on the subject. 
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BRIEF ITEMS. 

JouN H. Frence, LL.D., state conductor of teachers’ 
institutes, has issued in a pamphlet the outline of a 
course of six lessons in Industrial Drawing, given by him 
in 1888 at institutes in this state. His general order of 
subjects is (1) Lines, (2) Angles, (3) Surface Forms,(4) 
Solid Forms. The work in Industrial Drawing is treated 
under the following topics : Observation, Construction, 
Representation, and Ornamentation. He also presents 
the details in work with a type form, using the oblong 
to illustrate, and carefully indicating the steps in the 
study of it. The pamphlet is made complete by brief 
definitions of some of the technical terms used in draw- 
ing, and gives a comprehensive outline of the fine work 
which his course includes. 





IMMANUEL Kant said that it is the business of philosv- 
phy to answer three questions : (1) What may I know? 
(2) What ought I todo? (3) For what may I hope? At- 
tempts to answer those questions describe all the world’s 
philosophy from Plato to Herbert Spencer. 





Keep the boys and girls busy ; good order is nothing 
more nor less than the result of fixed attention. 





KEEP cool and you will'keep others cool. 
TgeacH Natural History; Barnum’s Circus, not the 
opera, attracts children. 





THINK well of your pupils; remember the future 
Grants, Dickenses, Shakespeares, Pestalozzis, Wendell 
Phillipses, Jenny Linds, and Mrs. Brownings are before 
you in embryo. 





THE late Henry F. Harrington, of New Bedford, Mass., 
once said : ‘‘ If a man knows what he knows and knows 
it well, I can learn of him.” The practice of ‘‘ Know 
Thyself” brings power, 

PRoFEssoR EpMuND J. JAMES, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, recently delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Chairs of 
Pedagogics in Our Universities, a Discussion of the Art 
and Science of Education as University Disciplines,” 
before the Philadelphia Social Science Association. It is 
an able discussion. 4 





No New Yorker of this generation has earned a nobler 
or more enduring epitaph than that which will perpetu- 
ate the name of HENRY BERGH: “‘ Founder of the Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.” 





RECENTLY our ‘‘ Educational Notes” contained the 
following paragraph :— 

“ At one of the teachers’ examinations in this state (Wis.,) out of 
64 applicants, 27 had never read a book on education, and 19 were 
not readers of any educational journal. The cottiity is a fair rep- 
resentative of most others in the state. It is evident that some 
great improvements must be made before the teachers can stand 
on an equal footing with members of other professions.” 

Wisconsin must wake up, if this state of things is at 
all general. But wedo not believe itis. Our corre: 
spondent must have judged the whole state from his 
his “pent-up Utica.” How it; dear correspondent ? 
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A MEETING of the executive committee of the New 
Jersey Council of Education was held in Newark last 
Friday. Arrangements were made to hold the semi- 
annual meeting of the council at Trenton on June 8 and 
% In view of the fact that extended discussion is de- 
sired on the reports to be presented, only one-half of the 
committees will report at this meeting. Those selected, 
and their respective chairmen are: Course of Study, 
Superintendent Meleney, of Paterson; Normal and Train- 
ing Schools, Dr. Reinhart, of Paterson; Supervision, 
Superintendent Jacobus, of New Brunswick; School 
Law, Principal Green, of Long Branch ; Examination of 
Teachers, Superintendent Spalding, of Montclair; 
Hygiene, Prof. A. C. Apgar, of Trenton. It will be seen 
that many important topics are to be considered, and a 
full attendance of the members of the council is 
expected. 

THe Journal of Pedagogy, Athens, Ohio, monthly, 
isa paper of more than ordinary value. J. P. Gordy, 
Ph. D., is editior, assisted by President Super of the Ohio 
University, and Professor Leonard of the same insti- 
tution, The articles are;thoughtful and the journal espe- 
cially adapted for those who wish to study the more 
philosophical problems connected with the profession of 
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MORGAN SCHOOL, CLINTON, CONN. 





The Morgan School, of which Dwight Holbrook, A. M.. 
is principal, was founded by the late Charles Morgan. 
It is situated in the village of Clinton, on Long Island 
Sound, midway between New Haven and New London. 
The building is a fine one, well heated, ventilated, and 
furnished. It contains philosophical and chemical ap- 
paratus, a collection of minerals, and a library number- 
ing over two thousand volumes. The latter contains a 
good selection of juvenile books, and has all the leading 
American and English periodicals. The Morgan School 
aims to be a first-class classical and preparatory school, 
as well as to meet the needs of those who wish to enter 
upon a business life. Its graduates are received on certifi- 
cate at Vassar and Wellesley. Tuition is free to students 
resident in Clinton, and at low rates to allothers. Text- 
books, stationery, etc., are furnished to pupils at cost, 
thus greatly reducing expenses. 

The whole course of study extends over nine years, 
beginning with the primary, and ending with the high 
school. Pupils entering the latter choose one of five 
courses,—Classical, English, English Classical, Modern 
Language, and Scientific. Students are allowed to pur- 
sue special courses of study, subject to the approval of 
the principal. 
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AN IMPORTANT CASE DECIDED. 
The libel suit brought by Miss Cora B. Fiske, a teacher 
at Flushing, L. I., against Charles W. Bardeen, the 
proprietor of the School Bulletin at Syracuse, N. Y., 
and proprietor of a teachers’ agency in that city, also in 
this city, was concluded in the Supreme Court last 
week, before Judge Barnard. The jury found a ver- 
dict for Miss Fiske, laying the damages at $500. Mr. 
Bardeen had called Miss Fiske ‘‘a bouncing baby” in 
his publication, and alleged that she was a failure asa 
teacher. Bardeen had sued her for a bill which she 
claims she did not owe. The case has excited a good 
deal of interest throughout the state. 





TOO BUSY, CAN’T FIND TIME. 





The next meeting of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association, will be held at Watkins Glen, beginning 
July 4. Last year New York City sent only four teachers 
out of 4,000 to the meeting, and Brooklyn about as 
many. The New York Tribune says that the “‘ teachers 
in the rest of the state, are very much nettled at the in- 
difference of New York and Brooklyn teachers, which 
is indicated by their absence. But the truth is, the 
teachers in these two cities are so busy during the rest 
of the year, that they don’t feel like doing anything in 
the shape of work in their summer vacation.” But how 
about teachers in Utica, Rochester and Buffalo? If any 
one says, ‘‘I don’t feel like work,” all we have to say is, 
that the excuse is quite thin—quite thin, indeed. 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN CALIFORNIA. 

Mr. A. M. Kellogg, in an article on Manual Train- 
ing, recently published in the Los Angeles Times, shows 
briefly the aspect of the subject in California: 
“In many towns and cities these forms of doing have 





eaching. We heartily commend it to our readers. 


been engrafted on the primary school course; and I wit- 
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nessed some most interesting work in the primary 
schools of San Francisco this winter, where it has been 
adopted. 

“In the beautiful school building in Pasadena I yester- 
day witnessed four exercises in education by doing suc- 
ceed each other: Penmanship, drawing, gymnastics and 
number, the latter in a primary class where each added, 
subtracted, multiplied and divided, using blocks; an ad- 
mirable exercise. I met also in Santa Barbara, a bank 
president who selected a certain school for his son, be- 
cause it gave manual instruction. I have found among 
the school teachers of California a very earnest desire to 
introduce these forms of education by doing into the 
schools.” 


ARBOR DAY IN SCHOOLS. 








By B. G. Norturop, LL.D. 


Economic tree-planting was the prime object of Arbor 
Day when it started sixteen years ago, The co-opera- 
tion of youth was not then specially invited. Arbor Day 
in schools is comparatively a new movement, and to in- 
terest pupils is now everywhere made a promnent aim 
of Arbor Day. The economic and esthetic here go hand 
in hand. This enlisting of schools has proved an effec- 
tive way of calling public attention to the importance 
of forestry. Parents and the public like to share in the 
work, when children are learning to plant and protect 
trees. Their value and beauty are impressively set forth 
in Arbor Day proclamations and circular letters of state, 
county, or city school superintendents, in the local press, 
and in school celebrations with appropriate essays by 
pupils, songs, declamations and addresses by prominent 
citizens. A district town, city or county, is easily led to 
patronize a work in which its young people are the 
actors. 

This work naturally extends from thé school to the 
home, leading children to share in door-yard adorn- 
ments, and in planting trees by the wayside. Under 
this new stimulus of Arbor Day, just adopted in so 
many states, more trees should be set out by the road- 
sides of America, this spring than in any former year, 
Nothing can add so much to the beauty of our roads as 
long avenues of fine trees. One sees this illustrated for 
hundreds of miles on a stretch in some countries of 
Europe. Growing on land otherwise running to waste, 
such trees yield most satisfactory returns. The shade 
and beauty are grateful to every traveler, and doubly 
so to the planter, for there is a peculiar pleasure in the 
parentage of trees, whether forest, fruit, or ornamental. 
Trees and tree-planting form a fit subject for the oral 
lessons now demanded in our best schools. Pupils 
should thus be led to observe trees and learn their 
habits, for then they will appreciate them as the grand- 
est products of nature. One of the educational forces of 
Arbor Day begins when children are prompted to 
plant, not only trees, but tree seeds, acorns, ash, elm, or 
maple keys, nuts, drupe stones or pits, and then year by 
year to observe the wonderful miracles, which the tree- 
life they have started is working out before them, What 
interest and profit, what growth of mind and heart they 
will gain as they watch the mysterious forces of these 
living germs ; their marvelous assimilating power, car- 
rying on such acurious chemistry in their underground 
laboratory conjoined with the upper story apparatus of 
foliage, secreting acids, that dissolve sand and stones, 
transmuting coarse earth and even filth into living 
forms of beauty and fragrance! It is something for a 
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child to drop such a germ in the earth, and think of its 
possibilities, Thus the influences of Arbor Day will 
manifest themselves more and more as the years go by, 
especially to those who early follow Dr. Holmes’ advice, 
and ‘‘ make trees monuments of history and character.” 
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NEW YORE’S INDIAN PROBLEM. 





In his report to the legislature for 1888, State Superin- 
tendent Draper, has the following to say concerning 
Indian reservations : ‘‘ We have been trying to do some- 
thing more than usual in the schools upon the Indian 
Reservations. The schools have been kept open through 
regular terms and during regular hours each day. The 
appropriation made last year has been applied to the 
thorough repair of the thirteen school-houses on the 
Allegany and Cattaraugus Reservations, and three new 
buildings have been substituted for dilapidated struc- 
tures. The teachers employed are certainly as well 
qualified as the average in our rural schools. Books, 
maps, slates, and all of the appliances of school work 
are supplied, and everything is being done to make head- 
way in civilizing the unfortunate creatures upon the 
eight reservations. 

But the work is not very promising. After consider- 
able personal investigation of the subject I have formed 
the opinion that to prepare Indian children for citizen- 
ship, something more than day schools are necessary. 
It is necessary to have entire control over them, to wash, 
and comb, and dress, and discipline, and teach them, 
before lasting good will follow. Upon the reservations 
they are not compelled to attend the schools. Parents 
are commonly indifferent and frequently opposed to 
their going to school, for the reason that the more they 
get of the white man’s education, the more danger there 
is of the disappearance of the last vestige of the Indian 
tribes. Under such circumstances the wretched home 
influences more than counterbalance the work of the 
day schools. 

What are the facts? There are eight reservations, 
covering more than 125,000 acres of land, as tillable and 
beautiful as any in the state. Not an acre ina hundred 
is cultivated. Upon each reservation there is a tribal 
organization which assumes to allot lands and to remove 
settlers at will, so that no permanent improvements are 
possible. In numbers they are increasing rather than 
dwindling away. The reservations are nests of uncon- 
trolled vice, where wedlock is commonly treated with 
indifference, where superstition reigns supreme, and 
where impure ceremonies are practiced by pagans with 
an attendance of both sexes and all ages ; where there is 
no law to protect one or punish another ; where the pre- 
vailing social and industrial state is one of chronic bar- 
barism, and where the English language is not known 
or spoken by the women and children, and by only a 
part of the men. ll this is in the heart of our orderly 
and Christian state. Treaty obligations should not for- 
ever protect Paganism in saying to Christian civilization. 
‘ Thus far only shalt thou go, and no farther.’ 

I have referred to this subject with some particularity 
because I have come to see and appreciate its import- 
ance, and in the hope that I could secure for it the atten- 
tion of the legislature. Investigation should be made ; 
action should be taken, which will be just if not gener- 
ous, to the tribes, and to every member of them, but 
which will result finally in the breaking up of the reser- 
vation system; and in the absorption of these wards into 
the citizenship of the state.” 





*EDUCATION AND MORALS. 





We would fain believe the true definition of a high 
school to be a seminary where not only a high class of 
studies was pursued under highly competent instructors, 
but where high ideals of faith and aspiration were held 
up and high standards of conduct exacted. Otherwise 
all our educational processes, unless filled with the spirit 
of a noble, spiritual life will be in vain. It is possible to 
be, as Bacon is represented as being, ‘‘ the wisest, great- 
est,” but still the ‘‘ meanest of mankind.” 

What astonishment would Miles Standish or John 
Winthrop have if they could rise from their graves and 
enter such a building as our high school! And yet our 
forefathers were educated. Without modern appliances 
they became such grand, true-hearted, brave men that 
our youth, with all science and civilization and affluence 
back of them, will do wellif they can measure up to their 
performance. Any boy to-day could give Socrates les- 


*Nors.- Extract from a sermon preached by Rev. Levi Gilbert 
suggested by the dedication of the new high school building at 
Winona, Minn, 


sons in geology and physics, or could instruct St. Paul in 
a thousand things of geography and astronomy that he 
never dreamed of, but he will acquit himself well if he 
becomes as great as they with all their lack of modern 
nformation. Robertson, of Brighton, speaking of the 
education of Moses, rightly praises the work of his patron : 
“Thirty-five hundred years ago an Egyptian princess 
took a poor man’s child and taught it. The result of that 
education is not over yet. Compare the influence of 
Pharaoh’s daughter with that of Pharaoh himself. He 
ruled an empire. Pyramids could rise at his bidding. 
His skeleton is in some pyramid. Nothing else remains. 
To rule in a single heart, to form and guide a child’s 
mind, is greater than the grandest sway. Isayitcalmly, 
the teacher is greater than the king. The king rules 
without, the teacher within.” 

We must distinguish between education and instruc- 

tion. Education is to unfold nature ; to strengthen good 
and conquer evil ; to give self-help; to make aman. To 
draw out the affections we must cultivate the heart. To 
awaken great ideas we must generate the spirit of free- 
dom. The end of education must be to teach us how to 
live completely and Moses as well as Lycurgus must give 
us laws; David as well as Pindar and Sappho, sing us 
songs ; Job as well as Aischylus, write us tragedies ; Paul 
as well as Plato, give us philosophy, and Luther speak to 
us of Religion ; while Goethe discourses on Culture. We 
cannot completely secularize education without eliminat- 
ing from man his heart, soul, conscience, belief and as- 
piration. To be only a scientist and nothing more—is to 
be a dwarfed specialist. We want men, many-sided and 
full-orbed. It is sublime to know—to investigate, to 
philosophize, to master languages, sciences, arts—but 
what God and man want to know of business dealer, law- 
yer, physician, mechanic is, ishe a man? Has he man- 
liness? Is he honorable, trustworthy, conscientious, 
magnanimous? 
We do assuredly need morals taught in primary and 
higher grades of public schools and should not wait till 
the senior year of college before ‘‘Ethics” is studied. We 
would havesin hated worse than syntax corrupt; loose 
lives abominated more than loose sentences ; a lie avoided 
more than Latin misconstrued ; bad associations feared 
more than bad grammar; and manslaughter dreaded 
more than ‘‘ murdering the king’s English.” We would 
have our youth believe that a whole heart is more than a 
whole number ; the formation of character, more than the 
formation of characters ; and putting the proper empha- 
sis on conduct, more than getting right Greek accents, 
We would have them know that the ten commandments 
are as important as the ten digits, honesty as history, 
purity as physics, chivalry as chemistry. We would teach 
them that there are other things pure besides pure math- 
ematics, other things right besides right angles, other 
things vulgar besides vulgar fractions, other things base 
besides base lines. 


*EVOLUTION. 








This theme is one of the largest open to human thought 
to-day, and embraces questions most closely related to 


the happiness of man. 
* * * * * 7” ” ca 


If man is only an anthropoid, or ape-like creature, 
that has risen, through thousands of years to his present 
development, where, along the line of ascent from the 
ape will you place the fall of man. If there was no fall, 
there could have been redemption—no redeemer. 

* * * 7” * * * 

In the consideration of questions of vital importance 
we must beware of one danger: The sharply cut and 
well-turned phrases of science may assume more than 
their original value. They become household words, 
are used carelessly, and may lead the thought beyond or 
astray from the truths toward which they were meant 
to point. 

. * * * * * * * 

We have before us to-day three questions : ist. Whence 
these varied forms of life? 2nd. When did they begin 
to have an existence on our globe? 8rd. How did they 
begin? With your permission, I will consider these 
questions in their reverse order, asking first, How did 
life begin on the earth? 

There is an impassable chasm between the living forms 
of matter and those forms not endowed with life. To 
bridge this chasm a theory was invented—the theory of 
spontaneous generation. Experiments were tried which 
resulted in a seeming confirmation of this theory. Wa- 
ter was heated to a temperature sufficient to destroy all 
germs of life, and watched. At the end of a certain in- 


*Extracts from a recent lecture delivered before the Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association by Dr. Jobn Mickelborough, Principal 





Grammar School No. 9. Reported by E. E. Kanyon. — 


terval it was found permeated with animal life, and the 
world of thought gave a great leap at the discovery. 
But more careful experiments followed, with opposite 
results. Thos. Huxley took pains that not only the 
water in his jars, but the air that came into contact with 
it, should be freed from any germ-life it might contain. 
This was done by means of cotton stoppers through 
which the intensely heated steam passed in its escape, 
killing all incipient life that may have lurked in the at- 
mosphere above the water and in the cotton itself. The 
jars remained for years, would have remained forever, 
without any sign of life in their contents. The theory 
of spontaneous generation went down with a crash. 

Evolution and Darwinism are not synonymous terms. 
Evolution is older and broader, and Darwin was not its 
author. He was not even the author of the idea that 
men and apes have a common ancestry. What, then, 
was his work? 

By the patient labor of a lifetime, he accumulated 
evidence from the study of organized existences and 
showed how evolution is established by his law of the 
“struggle for existence” and the “survival of the 
fittest.” In 1859 he published his ‘‘ Origin of Species.” 
No scientific work in the present century has so aroused 
intellectual activity and stirred the sensibilities of man. 

Before this work appeared, however, astronomy had 
taught the evolution of worlds and solar systems—of the 
universe ; and geology had shown that the earth’s age 
was many milliohs of years. These theories were old, 
these problems were solved before Darwin introduced 
that of biological evolution. 

Charles Darwin was one of the brighest intellects of 
all the centuries. Earnest in his efforts, unwearying in 
his pursuit of knowledge, honest in his conclusions, he 
unfolded laws in the natural world that thinking men of 
all nations recieved with wonder. He climbed to the 
topmost heights of the pillar of fame and deeply chiseled 
his name among the greatest, to remain there for many 
centuries to come. 

But he did not answer the question, How did life be- 
gin on this earth? To this question science has as yet no 
answer. There is no known link between the living and 
the not living. 

To the question, When? the study of the rocks gives 
an approximate answer. But geology measures the 
world’s age by eras, not by years, which are too short. 

Here isthe record geology gives of life cn our continent : 


Man. 
Cenozoic. Quaternary. 


(renent tifa.) Tertiary—[Mammals. 
i Secondary—[Reftiles. 


Paleczoic. l 


. Coal. 
(ancient lite.) Primary Pade fishes. 


No life, or very little. 


Mesoz ic. 
(middle life.) 


Archean. 


The silurian rocks yield remains of crustaceans, crin- 
oids, brachiopods, etc. These lower types of life con- 
tinued, but in the next age the predominating life was 
that of the fishes. Then came the carboniferous era, in 
which vegetable life flourished most conspicuously. 
The remains that give evidence of these successions are 
all found in the primary rocks. 

The secondary rocks contain remains of enormous rep- 
tiles. While these predominated, however, the lower 
order continued ‘in existence and the first mammals 
made their appearance. 

The next era was that of mammals, which became the 
predominating type in the tertiary rocks and have since 
retained their supremacy. 

The farther we go back into the geological record, the 
greater becomes the difference between the present and 
the ancient forms of animals. Some genera, subject to 
these differences, have lived through from the earliest 
times to the present. 

This brings us to our third question : Whence these va- 
ried forms? Are they the results each of a separate 
creation or are they best accounted for by the doctrine 
of development, under the following laws? 

1. Offspring exhibit variations from the parent stock. 

2. By inheritance these variations are transmitted. 

8. Favorable variations will have the advantage in the 
struggle for existence, resulting in the survival of the 
fittest. 

4. Those that survive in the struggle for subsistence 
transmit that favorable variation from generation to 
generation and the variation becomes permanent. 

5. These processes, repeated through indefinite periods 
of time, give rise to separate races and species. 

The “ fittest” means the fittest or ablest to survive. 





It does not necessarily mean the noblest. 
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“Species” is a term difficult to define. The Rev. 
Joseph Cook once asked that the following definition of 
a species should be granted him that he might overturn 
with it the whole theory of evolution: ‘‘ A species will 
be found co-termincus with the outermost bounds of the 
sphere of variability.” Not satisfied with the whole 
earth, he wanted it walled in. 





OLD GREEK EDUCATION. 


By EpGcar D. Surmer, Ph. D. 


The progress of educational thought, from one form to 
another, has been made relatively necessary by the very 
nature of things. We may adhere closely to facts, and 
still present the history of education as a self-developing 
whole, by viewing the earlier systems as stepping-stones, 
but not judging them from the standpoint of any parti- 
cular system. 

Socrates devoted his life to the education of youth. 
Love was the chief instrument with which he sought to 
accomplish his purpose. What a grand motive! His 
aim was by means of hisdialectic to develop knowledge, 
i. e., moral insight. and’to influence the moral conduct 
of men, Whatagrandaim! The tenden:y of Xeno- 
phoa was to connect all scientific activity with a practi- 
cal purpose. He gives, therefore, too smalla plae to 
the dialectic of Socrates. Aristotle, on the other hand, 
is purely historical in his statements. He makes it 
evident that the fundamental conception ef Socrates 
was the inseparable union of theoretical insight with 
practical moral excellence. If ethics was his wo k, 
dialectics was the instrument with which he wrought. 

It is plain on this basis why Socrates was convinced 
that virtue can be taught, that wickedness results mere- 
ly from ignorance, and that self-knowledge is the con- 
dition of practical excellence. Is Aristotle’s ‘‘ golden 
mean” any more thanthis? This was in direct opposi- 
tion to the doctrines of his predecessors who looked 
purely at externals, and sought the chief good in cos- 
mology and physics, rather than in manhimeelf. If we 
judge Socrates from the standpoint of his own times we 
shall see that he changed the whole course of thought 
and made it possible for us to be where we are to-day, in 
an educational sense. Cicero says, ‘‘ Socrates called 
philosophy down from the heavens to earth and intro- 
duced it into the cities and houses of men, compelling 
men to inquire concerning life and morals, and things 
good and evil.” When men are compelled to inquire 
concerning anything they are being we'l taught as com- 
pared with those who take everything for granted. 

We know that Socrates was astudent, a zealous, eager 
searcher for truth. He is reported to have said after 
reading Heraclitus, that it needed a Delian (i. ¢., an ex- 
cellent) diver to sound the meaning of his work. 

Being a student in the presence of scholars is certain- 
ly a contagious quality. It gives the power of example. 
One of the most lauded virtues of a certain professor in 
Germany is, that very often instead of teaching he 
studies in front of his class to show how he himself 
gains truth, and to inspire his students to the same use 
of the sources of information. 

Thus Socrates as far as in him lay became master of a 
subject. He knew at once whether he did or did not 
know. This is what has been so happily called ap-per- 
ception. It is not enough to know a thing; we must 
know that we know it. Socrates held an honest attitude 
toward himself, his pupils, and his subject. It is not 
strange then that in his lessons, if we may name them 
such, he always saw the end from the beginning. He 
first planned his work ; then he worked his plan. His 
thoughts and questions during the lesson were all 
focused. All his work before his class was centripetal. 

His knowledge of human nature was the fulcrum on 
which he rested the lever of his dialectics. He recog- 
nized the peculiar weakness of his auditor, and by pay- 
ing deference to it, appealed most directly to the heart. 
He attracted the attention and roused a curiosity to hear 
more, Through his sympathy and enthusiasm he held 
the attention fixed until by his consummate art of ques- 
tioning, he enticed definitions which led to inferences and 
then without telling anything he proceeded from the 
known, step by step, until his respondent reached the 
unknown through his own admissions. With fine irony 
Socrates would then compare the definition given with 
the conclusion arrived at, and leave his auditor covered 
with confusion. How does this differ from induction, 
vulgarly accredited to Lord Bacon, to Roger Bacon by 
Jevons, and to Aristotle by Dr. Allen? Is it not one ot 
the basic princip’es to-day never to tell a pupil what he 
can find out for himself: that we are to make skillful 
finders rather than patient receivers? 





This dialectic is an art that may serve the teacher well 
in de’ending a position ; and with perhaps the except- 
ion of the subsequent irony, the process of developing 
thought by making each answer the stepping-stone for 
a higher reach is sound in theory and safe in practice. 
It presupposes that a teacher knows the individual 
capacities of the pupils so as to be prepared for expected 
hindrances, and to be able to profit by sudden and unex- 
pected variations. If weas teachers can learn in some 
measure from Socrates, as he has been depicted, more of 
the charming art of questioning so as to compel desired 
answers, or the simple fact that there is such an art in- 
viting our closest study, we shall not have vainly spent 
the hours devoted here to the consideration of his char- 
acter and life as a teacher. 

Above all Socrates felt within himself, the power of 
the truth he sought to teach. He did no perfunctory 
work. Conscience, his guardian angel or demon, moved 
him, and a lofty aim, viz. : to better his fellow men, in- 
spired him. Believing, as he did, that virtue is a matter 
of intelligence, his fundamental political principle was, 
that authority shall be wielded only by the intelligent. 
It is to illustrate this doctrine that Xenophon wrote the 
Cyropeedia in which he shows bow he would develop an 
,‘inteligent” man by self-criticism, self-reliance, and 
self-government ; a strong reflex of Socratic self-knowl- 
edge. Erasmus ridicules this ‘‘intelligent” man and 
says he is “‘ rather a prudent and skillfully calculating 
politician than a truly wise ruler.” 

What would Erasmus have done two thousand years 
before his own time? Considering that up to «his time 
the purpose of all schemes of education among all 
nations was to fit men for war or government, was it not 
a move forward to produce a “‘ prudent and skillfully 
calculating politician”? These Greeks were the first to 
seize the thought of educating man as man, and they 
came to it slowly. 

The early philosophers studied matter and sought the 
essence of being in it. The Sophists, to whom be due 
credit, shifted the trend of thought by studying man and 
by seeking in him the source of truth and power. They 
all insisted, however, that the laws of society, of man, 
were superior to the laws of nature. It was this that 
made Socrates break away from them. They cultivated 
rhetoric and philosophy, exclusively as ends in them- 
selves. Socrates directed the attention of philosophy to 
the more useful question of morals, and made a separa- 
tion. He thus marked out a new direction for bis pupils 
who began to seek the immutable principles underlying 
moral action. 

Plato combined the Socratic doctrine with the legiti- 
mate elements of earlier systems, and thus framed 
the first comprehensive system of education. In this 
he has been our pioneer blazing the way into an un- 
known region. Music and gymnastics comprise his 
order of studies. The latter needs no explanation. 
The former included mental and moral culture. All 
mental training must lead to the true, the beautiful, 
and the good. Aristotle adopted the same order. He 
says explicitly, ‘‘The supreme end of all discipline 
should be virtue. The end of the state is good living, 
the morality of the citizens and their happiness as 
founded on virtue.” Since the highest virtue in Aris- 
totle’s ethics is intellectual, it follows ‘‘that the pre- 
eminent duty of the state is to train its citizens for the 
right use of peace, and that the lawgiver must care 
most of all for the education of the young.” 

We admit that education divides itself into discipline 
and instruction. As teachers we are rated in this two- 
fold manner. But what is discipline if it is not mora) 
training} the forming of habits of order, self-control, 
promptitude, obedience, civility, truth, and reverence 
for the good and great? Are not the sciences of phy- 
siology, psychology, and ethics the sources from which 
the intermediate science of pedagogy is drawn? What 
are the accepted priaciples of pedagogy but the gym- 
nastics and morals of Plato and Aristotle? But the 
fundamental sciences are not yet on a satisfactory foot- 
ing. Start a discussion in any one of them, and note 
the difference of opinion among the most learsed. 
Even if they were surely based we would have to draw 
from them a body of doctrine.on which to found a true 
theory of education. J. 8S. Mill has proposed the name 
Ethology (ethos, habit) for this intermediate science, 
claiming that it must embody the laws of the forma- 
tion of character. How far is this from the old Greek 
notion, gymnastics and morals, not forgetting that in- 
tellectual development was necessary to the imparta- 
tion of moral truth? We need ovly read the works of 
these Greeks to learn how sharp their psychological 
processes are. However ethical, they did not neglect 


tee mental powers. It is not the fruit of their planting 


that intellectual education has in later times so largely 
usurped the whole field of education, and choked down 
the moral, making it necessary to warn sharply those 
under supervinon that education means more than im- 
parting information, that discipline stands first, and 
instruction next. 

The more we examine the fundamental principles of 
our profession, the more we see that they are what they 
are because these old Greeks were what they were. But 
this is not to prefer their times to ours. God forbid! 
The history of education has advanced since then, not 
only in an objective way, recording its advances by trial 
and error: but along the whole line, there have been left 
marks of progress to show that subjectively, by in 
vestigation and statement, there has been a deeper and 
deeper theoretical insight that has led to the practical 
wisdom of the last fifty years. It is this comforting 
fact which inspires us to believe that, ‘‘Thro’ the 
shadow of the globe wesweep into the younger day.” 





HOW TO GET A LIBRARY. 

The first thing a school does after deciding to have a 
library, is to give an entertainment, consisting of either 
home or foreign talent, and to interest the community 
in it. With the money thus obtained, the necleus of a 
library is placed on the new shelves put up for the pur- 
pose ; other books to be added as they can be afforded. 

Precisely the same thing could be done by older people. 
Too often those who should know better, read what is 
not worth the time spent on it, and their excuse is that 
they cannot afford good books. Let a dozen or twenty 
such people adopt the same plan for obtaining the foun- 
dation of a library. Or, let each one contribute one or 
two good books. The library will then consist of from 
twenty-five to fifty volumes, and such care can be taken 
of them that they can be returned in good order to their 
owners at the end of the season. If a concert or enter- 
tainment be not desirable, have some one of the numer- 
ous sociables, suppers, or teas, that are so popular now. 
Either plan is calculated to interest people in the library 
scheme, and the widening of such an interest may result 
in a well-filled public library building for the town. 

Too often at school as well as at home, when a certain 
number of books has been obtained, the shelves remain 
unreplenished. A library is like a plant, it must grow. 
There are reasons why it should grow. One does not 
want old books only. Too many new ones are claiming 
attention constantly. Some books, it is true, never grow 
old. To be educated, a man must have read Homer, 
Shakespeare, Dante, but he must also know what is 
being written to-day. The library fund, therefore, 
should grow. It may be increased by dues collected 
from the members, by the giving of entertainments, and 
by donations, and loans from friends. But the library 
must be free or else its power for doing good where it is 
most needed will be extremely limited. 

If there were a community where no physical growth 
and development were going on, you would predict its 
death before many years have passed. How about a 
community where minds are not growing? Death, just 
as certainly ; and the greater death of mind rather than 
of body. The place which has books enough to enter- 
tain and instruct the majority of its youth, is the place 
which will have fewest loafers, drunkards, and crimi- 
nals. Do not wait for some one else to start a reading 
club or library. Do it yourself, and do it now. There is 
need of every earnest effort that can be put forth in this 
direction. 


WHY sor 


By E. E, Kenyon. 


No more luminous, condensed and thoroughly satir- 
factory treatment of any subject has met the writer's 
notice for some time past than that given to the study 
of educational history by Dr. Shimer, in his article of 
Jan. 21. What educational history is, in form and phil- 
osophy, is here most clearly shown. The necessity, too, 
of a liberal method, in studying a theme that reaches so 
far into the dimly lighted past, is plainly indicated. 
The student should, as far as possible. live in the age he 
studies, stand among the thinkers of that age, accept 
the light they had, gaze with them on the processes they 
observed, apply the sum of their knowledge to the prob- 
lems they grappled with, re-think their thought, and lift 
himself with them from the lower plane on which they 
started to the higher which they reached. This is a 
great deal to ask, but it is self-evident that noabsolutely 
fair gauging of the work of individuals in educational 








| Drogress is possible unless this ideal of study is reached. 
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*« This*exercise of reproducing the mental labor of the 
past,” says Dr. Shimer, ‘‘ will in a most natural way 
lead to a more intelligent exercise of our productive 
powers, to a more conscientious application of principles, 
and to the reconciliation of contraries in a higher unity.” 
Such is the spirit of the New Education. The child best 
taught is the child that teaches himself. Is it possible 
for one individual to arrive at all the conclusions of sci- 
ence through his own experiments, investigations, and 
mental reviews? Perhaps not—science is so vast; but 
let us not dismiss the question too hastily. Darwin 
roamed the earth for material and opportunities. How 
much of that material, how many of those opportunities 
might be gathered for more favorable study at home? 
Not all, certainly ; certainly not climatic conditions. A 
vast amount of food for science-building, however, can 
be placed before the young pupil of modern times, in the 
field and class-room, by a teacher of Agassiz’s motive. 
The student thus enabled and led to re-think the thoughts 
by which men have built the sciences, may build them 
for himself, to some extent, and, at the same time, build 
a glorious independence of thought. 

And now the question raised at the conclusion of Dr. 
Shimer’s article. (What a blank world this would be 
if we could no longer find use for the interrogation 
point—no longer ask,“‘ Why so?””) Why must education 
make its ‘last generalization” befure being entitled to a 
place among the exact sciences? Is there ascience that 
has made its last generalization? It seems to me that 
the science of man and human training has made gener- 
alizations enough now fora pretty good skeleton science, 
and that the flesh is fast clothing these fast solidifying 
bones. What is there unestablished about the law, 
‘* The faculties must be cultivated in the order of their 
development”? Isit not axiomatic? That the art of 
education is far behind the science is indubitable ; also 
that the science waits upon the art for its own furtber 
growth. 

To ‘‘the last generalization” there rises an insuper- 
able barrier—the continuance of evolution. What bhu- 
man beings were once the scientists have boldly under- 
taken to demonstrate. What human beings will be 
some day the dreamers have tried to depict, usually 
having in view some narrow ideal of the present man 
minus his faults. There will be a plus, as well as a mi- 
nus, if evolution isa law. The rudimentary toes of the 
horse in past ages were toes disappearing. History bears 
evidence to the fact that certain traits are disappearing 
from human character. Where, nowadays, can be wit- 
nessed the legalized horrors of the first Christian cen- 
turies, or of pagan days before? And, from all our 
inherited characteristics, are we not, even now, evolving 
new ones? Are we not conscious of mysterious, radi- 
mentary powers, that no psychologist has explained 
—too weak, or too untrained for usefulness? Education 
will some day have the training of these; and how can 
the “last generalization” be made until they are all born 
and matured ? E. E. K. 


T HE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
originai with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 














A SPRING PLNAT LESSON, 





By ANNA JOHNSON, 


In the early spring gather branches from trees and 
bushes, which show plainly the buds with their winter 
clothing. 

With these present also house plants, so the scholars 
will be able to compare the two kinds. 

Showing the winter buds, ask when they grew on the 
trees and bushes, Did they keep on growing through 
the winter? What stopped their growth? What did 
they do through the winter? Refer to animals that 
hibernate. 

When did these buds on the house plants grow? Com- 
pare the two, and notice the difference. 

What do the outer leaves on the tree buds look like? 
Refer to fishes for resemblance. Tell them these are also 
called scales. Try to have specimens which show the 
gummy coating. Why do you think they have or need 
this sticky substance over them? Refer to water-proof 
cloaks. Soak some of the buds in warm water to show 
how it will soften the gum and free the scales. How is 
this gum softened or melted on the trees? Would it be 
melted by the cold wintry rains? 

Open tthe buds which show plainly the downy coat 


beneath, as the pussy-willow or horse-chestnut. Why 
this warm blanket inside? Refer to little babies, how 
they are tenderly wrapped in blankets to keep them 
warm. Call this downy covering the spring overcoat, 
especially in the pussy-willow; then show the little baby 
flowers beneath. Speak of the loving care and wisdom 
of God in so beautifully and carefully protecting even 
the baby buds. Try to have the buds in different stages 
of growth, so the scholars can see how each coat is cast 
off as the bud develops. 

In the winter the giant Jack Frost came around, and 
put to sleep or killed the plants, flowers, and trees by 
touching them with his icy hand ; but now what fairy 
touches and awakens them from their long winter nap? 
What is it that makes the flowers grow in the spring? 
We are glad to shake a good-bye to Jack Frost, and wel- 
come the more pleasant and sunshiny face of Fairy Sun- 
beam. 

Open the buds of the house plants. Why do they not 
have the same kind of coverings? Ask pupils to notice 
through the summer and see if the buds of trees and 
bushes have the same kind of covering as in winter. 
Ask if they think they will, and why not. Which come 
first on the trees, flowers or leaves? Which come first on 
most other plants? Of what use are the tree blossoms? 
How do trees plant their own seeds? 


BLACKBOARD LESSON. 
Winter buds are { scales covered wih. gem and 
protected by downy b ets, 

The scales are the water-proof coats, and the downy 
blankets become the spring overcoats. 

weaken’ by |p 

the buds to growing. 

The blossoms make the seeds, and the seeds make new 
plants. 
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A GERMAN METHOD OF TEACHING BOTANY. 





By L. SEELEY, Ph.D. 


L 

While a member of the late Stay’s Teachers’ Semi- 
nary at Jena, I heard the following recommendation for 
a boy who was about to complete the regular Volks- 
schule course of eight years: ‘‘This boy is able to 
analyze at sight, and tell the Latin as well as the com- 
mon name of every plant in the flora of this section. 
He knows the habits, manner of growth, and uses of all 
of these plants. Besides this he knows a great deal 
about plants not found in this section.” This was the 
testimony of the teacher who had trained him. The boy 
was fourteen years of age, from one of the poorest homes 
of the city, and therefore had had no especial advan- 
tages outside of the school. Hewas no prodigy ; indeed, 
he was but little in advance of the other boys who be- 
longed to his class. This testimonial was given be- 
cause a boy was wanted for work in a botanical garden. 
He had not been trained for a botanical garden ; he had 
been taught the regular work of the course, just like 
the rest of his class, and just like other classes in the 
school. And yet, what better recommendation could 
be asked for, to meet this particular case? I wonder if 
we American teachers send our boys out*with such a 
fitness for beginning their life-work, this one for the 
botanical garden, that one for the store, and another 
for some other work. 

The words of that teacher interested me in studying 
the method by means of which the result had been ob- 
tained. As many of the readers of THE ScHOOL JouR- 
NAL are about to begin classes in botany, I will give this 
method, which, though it may not be practicable in 
many respects, yet it will not fail to have some practica- 
ble features to all, at least it will not fail to contain val- 
uable suggestions to them as it did to me. 

The Johann Friedrich Schule was organized by Stay, 
as a training school for his teachers’ seminary, for he 
held that ‘‘ Ein padagogishches Seminar ohne Uebungs- 
schule ist ein Unding.” (A pedagogical seminary with- 
out a training school is a nonentity.) The pupils of the 
school were boys from six to fourteen years of age, from 
the poorest families of the city. Besides the school yard, 
there was a garden attached containing perhaps an acre 
of land. About half of this is divided into sections, 
each of the older boys being assigned a section. Each 
boy is allowed to choose for himself what he will plant, 
whether it be potatoes, cabbage, corn or several kinds of 
vegetables. He is expected to have a note-book in 
which he enters the time of planting, time of coming 
up, appearance of the plant, and the various styles of 


care of ‘his little garden to do ashe pleasés ‘with it, ang 


when the crop is ripe he may carry it home, sell it or 
eat it himself. Not a word is said to him as to proper 
care, except what is said in a general way to all alike, 
He plants, cultivates, and cares for his ground as he 
pleases. But not he alone notes the progress of his 
gardening ; the teacher keeps a careful note of each 
boys’ work, and when the harvest time comes, he is pre- 
pared to make moral application of the work. The boy 
who has been negligent and lazy, has little harvest to en- 
joy; while his neighbor, who has planted at the right 
time, dug, pruned and cared for his charge, has abundant 
fruitage. Could there be a more forcible teaching of 
the moral maxim, that diligence brings substantial re. 
ward! Many other moral teachings can easily be drawn 
from a summer’s experience in a garden, and German 
teachers are fertile in making such applications, No 
doubt that many a boy has been stimulated by the in- 
fluence of his diligent neighbor in his little garden to 
habits of diligence, cleanliness, carefulness, and prompt- 
ness. I sincerely believe that there is no line of work 
more profitable, more practical, and more fertile, as to 
results in the direction of morals than this. Habits are 
formed by frequent and constant repetition, and the 
more frequent, and the more constant the repetition, 
the more deeply fixed do habits become. Daily contact 
with plants in the open air, tending them and watching 
their growth, the sense of personal responsibility, the ex- 
ample of others exciting emulation and justifiable pride, 
together with the hope of final reward, are elements 
which furnish the necessary conditions for forming 
habits. Only pure and proper habits can be formed 
under these conditions, and these habits can readily be 
carried over and applied to other departments of the 
child’s life. After all, is not the great purpose of teach- 
ing the fixing of proper habits in the child? Give the 
child proper habits of study, habits of thought, habits of 
doing, habits of living. Some say that the whole object 
of education is character ; but character has been de- 
fined as a ‘* Bundle of habits.” 


IL 


The other half of the garden, however, is of deep in- 
terest to us for another purpose, namely, for the direct 
teaching of botany. In the winter or early spring-time, 
seeds of different kinds have been planted in boxes of 
earth in the school-room. The little germ bursting 
its bonds, and the plantlet’s development are watched 
and studied with most careful interest. Many prelimi- 
nary and preparatory lessons are thus given. As soon 
as the condition of the ground admits of it, the garden 
is divided into sections of sufficient size, for all of the in- 
dividuals of each class that the teacher desires. At the 
proper time, the teacher with the class transplants some 
of the plantlets from the school-room, and plants other 
seeds of the same kind. By this means greater oppor- 
tunity is obtained for studying the various stages of 
growth than if there had been but one planting. Var- 
ious individuals of each class, are selected so that like- 
nesses and differences, as well as peculiarities, can be 
noted. In this way all the leading plants of this cli- 
mate are classified, grown, and studied. Daily visits 
are made to the garden, note-book in hand, and careful 
observations made. The culture and habits of the 
plants, are noted day by day. The teacher has before 
him the living, real object, and he leads his pupils to see 
all about the plants ; he gives them the scientific know]- 
edge that the books teach, and that the plants them- 
selves teach; he makes botany a living, interesting, 
practical, useful study. 

But the daily visits to the garden, are not all that the 
teacher does with his pupils. In the class-room close 
questions are given as to what had been previously ob- 
served and taught. Regular instruction periods are 
provided the class. Pupils are called upon to make 
drawings of particular plants, to name the parts, uses, 
etc. Repetition, review, over and over again, was one 
of Stay’s pedagogical maxims, and the school-room was 
the place where the knowledge obtained out of doors 
was crystallized, systematized and mastered. Nor were 
the boys confined to the garden for their botanical speci- 
mens. Many plants that should be taught cannot be 
grown in the garden, or require several years in growth. 
These are looked for outside. But this also is done sys- 
tematically. They are required to bring in one species 
one day, another species another day, thus cultivating 
the power of classifying. Specimens, obtained in the 
fields or woods, are brought in and studied. If one 
wrongly chosen is brought, the fact that it does not be- 
long to the particular class is shown, and the reason 
therefor given. If the pupils are not far advanced, or 








growth, fruitage, etc. He must have sole charge and 


if the plant belongs to @ class not yet studied, it must be 
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rejected, for the time being. Later, very interesting les 
sons can be given by bringing in a variety of specimens, 
and letting the pupils analyze and name them. The 
&inié can be done by taking the pupils out into the 
fields 0 thé g#owing plants. In this connection speci- 
mens could be éolletted and mounted, either for the 
school or for the ptipils themselves: This latter part of 
the work, the study of the plarite is praéti¢able for all 
veachers, even if they are not favored with a plot of 
ground which they can turn into a garden: Thorough 
preparation must be made beforehand, as every teacher 
of botany knows how rapidly the plants come one after 
another in the early spring, making it almost impossi- 
ble for the class-work to keep pace with their develop- 
ment. In the city of Berlin, specimens from the botani- 
cal gardens, are sent systematically and regularly to the 
classes in botany in the city schools. 

By following the method here suggested, aside from 
the power given the pupil, described at the beginning of 
this article, he will not simply be master of a multitude 
of technical, and to him meaningless terms, but his eyes 
will be open to the glories of nature ; and when he goes 
forth into the fields, every shrub, every plant, every 
flower, will reveal to him untold beauty, symmetry and 


power. Eee 


READING IN INTERMEDIATE GRADES. 


By Ipa WELLS, Sage College, N. Y. 
AIMS. 


An intermediate grade should aim to develop three 
things. 

1. The power to pronounce unfamiliar words indepen- 
dently. 

2, The power to determine the meaning of a word from 
its relation to the thought. 

8. The power to express cr communicate thought. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES: 

Phonics.—The ability to pronounce independently 
requires first of all a knowledge of phonics. This does 
not necessitate a log and minute study of every sound 
in the langudge: Doubtful or obscure sounds may be 
omitted altogether withcut in the least diminishing good 
results. A lively exercise fifteen minutes, twice a week 
for one term, ought to furnish a sufficient framework 
for ordinary use in the reading lessons, and the constant 
practice found in the application of this knowledge 
could not fail to complete the solid structure. 

Syllabication.—But; 4 knowledge of diacritical marks 
and the sounds they represent is not all that is needed 
to give independence in pronouncing new words. It is 
also necessary that a pupil should have a clear and defi- 
nite conception of the way in which words are built up. 
While it may be well for very young children to consider 
words as a unit (and even this is to be questioned,) there 
must come a time when the parts of a word are recog- 
nized not only by the separate sounds, but also by the 
separate syllables which compose it. One of the best 
means to this end is the study of prefixes and suffixes. 
Let us suppose that the first term has been devoted to 
the study of phonics—the fifteen-minute exercise can be 
taken the second term for the development of syllabica- 
tion. A short explanation of the use of prefixes and 
suffixes as being fixed before and after words, together 
with some of the many exercises in their use which will 
readily suggest themselves, will soon make clear this 
important prineiple in the building up of words. Finally 
asa means of crystallizing the knowledge thus gained 
and imparting a comprehensive idea of syllabication, I 
have found no exercise better than old-fashioned, much 
abused oral spelling. Thus the fifteen-minute exercise 
twice a week for one year, can be made to cover the 
entire ground of phonics, syllabication, accent, and pro- 
nunciation. After this, or a similar course, we may be 
sure that our pupils have secured a considerable degree 
of independence in pronunciation. 

The meaning of words.—The power to determine the 
meaning of a word from its relation to the thought is the 
next point to be considered. 

There are two ways in which the ordinary adult 
reader determines the meaning of an unfamiliar word— 
first, by the use of the dictionary—second, from a con- 
sideration of the context, i. ¢., from the relation of the 
word to the thought. One or both of these facilities 
must be constantly employed even by those whose read- 
ing is unlimited. 

Figures of speech.—It can now be shown that while in 


every use of the word as given above, we can trace a/——— 


direct relation to its original meaning in sentence 1, yet 


eich statement. A few such exercises will make clear 
to ouf pupils what we mean when we tell them to seek 
for a knowledge of words from their relation to the 
thought. 

Another point which should be considered in this 
connection is the figurative use of words. So constantly 
do figures occur, even in the most ordinary reading 
matter, that the importance of knowledge concerning 
them can scarcely be over-estimated. We find it possi- 
ble to commence such a study of words, even with little 
children, For yr prey a very simple story of ‘‘ The 
Spider and the Fly,” by Mary Howitt, occurs this 
line : 

‘Come hither, hither, pretty fiy, with the pearl and silver wing.” 


Scarcely any child old enough to read the selection 
would find any trouble in understanding the figurative 
use of the italicized words in the quotation, yet I once 
kiiew an entire class averaging thirteen years to fail in 
grasping the meaning of the sentence, 


“Thro’ the gates of By and by, we arrive at the house of Never.” 


They were unusually good readers but their education 
in this respect had been neglected. 

Meaning from the context.—When we have taught a 
pupil to pronounce independently we have provided him 
with the first of these facilities ; we have given him the 
“open sesame” of the English language in so far as it is 
afforded by an unabridged dictionary. But to go no 
further is to deprive him of that larger culture which 
true appreciation of language alone can give, since 
there is no real comprehension of words except in their 
relation to definite thought. It is for this reason that 
the objective use of words which characterizes primary 
methods, should change to their subjective use in inter- 
mediate grades. Also, this practice of determining the 
meaning of a word from the context when possible, will 
save much time otherwise given to explanation. 


ILLUSTRATION. 

In the reading lesson occurs the following passage : 
** All our arrows glanced harmlessly off, and even the 
bullets had little effect. The skin of the elephant was 
so thick as to be almost invulnerable.” The italicized 
word is one which we may suppose the majority of the 
class had never seen. Yet how easy it will be for even 
the dullest, with a little thought, to comprehend every 
shade of its meaning as here used. 

Another class exercise leading to this same result may 
be suggested as follows. Selecting some word capable 
of being used with various shades of meaning, for in- 
stance, hand, ask the class to give sentences illustrating 
these different uses. 

. My hand is useful to me. 

. He writes a good hand, 

Hand the book to me. 

. The long hand of the clock is at twelve. 

The horse is fifteen hands high. 

A quick temper should be kept well in hand. 
The property came into our hands iast May. 

. The quarrel ended in a hand-to-hand encounter. 


+ 
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ADVANTAGES OF GRUBE’S METHOD.* 


SAP AP wwe 





By Levi SEELEY, A.M., Ph.D. 


I. It recognizes the psychological fact that nearly all 
the knowledge obtained by the child in its earlier years is 
by means of the senses. 

By observation and not by reasoning does the child 
gain his first knowledge of number. In the earlier years 
the child’s reasoning powers must be brought very little 
into play. He is not yet especially ready for reasoning, 
and Nature did not intend that he shall gain knowledge 
at this early period through the reason. He is eager for 
knowledge, but such knowledge as is obtainable by the 
senses. He learns mechanically. He comes to know all 
the combinations and manipulations taught him, so as to 
give them with absolute accuracy and great rapidity 
without stopping to think. 

IT. As it makes the first year’s work a study of the 
numbers 1 to 10 it lays a solid foundation. 

The knowledge thus obtained becomes an acquirement 
which will be a methodical,substantial product. Accord- 
ing to our usual crude methods this may seem but little 
work for an entire year, yet by this scientific study the 
first ten numbers will be found to furnish ample work. 
They are the foundation of the whole number system ; 
all larger numbers are only a repetition, in a sense, of 
the first orders. The more thoroughly the numbers from 


Grube’s Method of Teaching Arithmetic. Explained and 
Illustrated. Also the improvements upon the method made by 





at the same time it has a widely different significance in 


one to tén are known, the surer and more rapid will be 
all later ‘work in arithmetic. Let this foundation be 
well laid and the structure is well begun. Within these 
limits there is so much rich material for all-sided,practi- 
cal applications that the teacher will find plenty to do to 
accomplish the teaching of the first ten numbers in one 
year. 

III. The Grube method progresses gradually and 
naturally according to the ability of the child. 

It proceeds from the knowledge already gained to new 
knowledge by a very easy step. The knowledge 
possessed is utilized in mastering new knowledge. The 
child must not be subjected to mental over-exertion at 
any period. This is especially dangerous during the first 
years. The Grube method does not require too much, 
and yet it gives endless and suitable variety so that th 
child does not tire of number. 

IV. It develops the mental powers evenly and in all 
directions. 

One-sided teaching should always be avoided. All de. 
velopment should be harmonious and natural. Grube 
considers each number by itself, as an entirety and 
teaches all about it completely, thus building the mathe- 
matical structure step by step. 

V. Elementary teaching of number should proceed 
from observation, or, better, it should proceed from 
things. 

Grube’s system calls for the use of things—balls, 
marbles, cubes, blocks. It uses objects repeatedly until 
the child is thorough master of the number and can 
make the combinations abstractly. After a time the 
simple remembrance of the objects used will always be 
sufficient to recall to the consciousness the number until 
no object is longer necessary, and the pure relations of 
numbers are fixed. Then the child needs no object, or 
intermediate process, to help him to know the number, 
but he knows it instantly, and the simple, fundamen- 
tal processes are mechanical. So we pass from the ob- 
ject to the symbol, from this to the comprehension of 
number, and lead in this way the interest from the em- 
pire of objects, over to the empire of the number 
forms. 

VI. The Grube method makes the teaching of number 
an excellent language-lesson. 

The answers and statements are to be complete senten- 
ces ; and as the subject is always kept within the ability 
of the child to comprehend, the number-lesson becomes 
one of the most valuable means of teaching language. 

VII. The child acquires the habit of close observation. 

As only that which is within the child’s comprehension 
is brought before him, and as familiar objects are placed 
before him so frequently and so systematically, he 
acquires the habit of accurate and close observation. 
He learns so see what is brought to his notice, and to see 
all about it. This is one of the most important features 
of the Grube method, in that it is thoroughly psychologi- 
cal. 

VIII. It develops and trains the attention. 

As the child can understand the matter, it interests 
him, and interest is the first factor of attention. Because 
of its harmonious, all-sided development it cultivates the 
power of attention and ‘leads the child to the habit of 
commanding and fixing the attention at will. 

IX. It forms the habit of thoroughness in the child, 

Mastering each number in all its details and possible 
combinatians, it becomes, like a habit, a part of the very 
being of the child, until he is able to use it exactly as he 
uses the eye or the hand, without conscious thought. 
Beginning thus early in his school life to gain a thorough 
mastery of each step, he is led to desire mastery in other 
departments of learning and of practical life. 

X. The Grube method gives pleasure and awakens a 
love for the study of number. 

If the pleasure of work is not found in the work itself 
all! incentives and threatenings will be in vain. The 
desire to know a thing must be produced in the child 
himself. The impulse can begin in the young mind only 
when there is the consciousness of continual unity in the 
development of his powers, and then he will be driven 
by this impulse to further development by his self-activi- 
ty. This method contains such unity and thus awakens 
in the child a love for the subject. 

XI. It makes the child self-active in a proper manner, 

Becoming the complete master of the number, he is 
able to combine and operate with it by making original 
examples. Thus number becomes to him from the first 
a living, practical reality. 

XII. The Grube method is a logical one. 

It proceeds systematically and according to an order of 
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sequence ; it is psychological in that it teaches the use of 
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| 
the senses, in that it proceeds from the simple to the| 


more difficult, and in that it goes out from the known to 
unknown and makes constant use of the known; it is 
practical because it gives a sure foundation for all future 
work in arithmetic, and because it brings the child im- 
mediately to measure and compare numbers and to make 
use of the relations of the same. 





DRAWING—CRAYONING. 


By W. N. Hutt, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


There is very little benefit to the pupil in copying the 
small drawings given in the drawing-books. The 
cramped position of the figures acquired in writing is 
not corrected in the drawing exercise. Drawing re- 
quires a larger movement than writing—a fuller, freer 
sweep of the pencil ; hence it should be a corrective of 
that cramped condition and lead the hand into an easy, 
delicate grasp of the pen. Writing and drawing should 
alternate, that is, writing one day, drawing the next, etc. 
There is a mutual advantage in this. But the small ex- 
ercises given in the drawing-books do not lead to this 
larger movement, but encourage the other. What shall 
be done? Furnish pupils with large sheets of manilla 
or drawing-paper and let the drawing-book copies be en- 
larged and natural objects represented as nearly natural 
size as possible. I do not mean that a house shall be 
made twenty feet, nor a bushel basket or a barrel two, 
but a tea cup may be made three inches instead of one, 
an apple may be drawn four inches instead of half an 
inch, and so on. Preparatory to a correct figure on 
paper, the blackboard or slate may be used, and when 
the pupil is ready for reproduction on paper the following 
steps may be observed :— 

1, Sketch the picture lightly, free-hand, until the 
correct form appears. 

2. Strengthen the correct lines. 

8. Erase lightly all or as much as is necessary. 

4. Restore the strengthened lines. 

We are at the point of discarding the lead pencil 
and working altogether with the crayon. The best re- 
sults we could secure with the best lead pencils had a 
tinge of gray color and were glossy. The Conte crayon 
is black, very black. We use Conte No. 3, soft, wood, 
and Eagle charcoal crayon, soft. Care must be taken 
not to let the piece be rubbed till finished. Begin at the 
top and work down. Thestump may be used in shading. 
ora small'piece of chamois skin, or even cloth. Dust may 
be scraped off the pencil, or a square stick of the Conte 
crayon No. 3, When the piece is done, it may be fixed 
by throwing on a spray of a solution of white shellac in 
alcohol, with anatomizer. A. Flanagan, 163 Randolph 
Street, Chicago, will mail Japan tinned atomizers at 
thirty-five cents. White shellac may be obtain at any 
drug store. Reduce till it will blow easily. Put the 
small end of the atomizer in the bottle of liquid, set at 
right angles, blow into the large end and direct the spray 
upon the picture. Very little is sufficient. It dries in a 
moment and does not change color. A sketch may be 
made very lightly with lead pencil, afterward finished 
in crayon, Work in colored crayons may be fixed in 
the same way. 





MAKING MUD PIES. 

Thoughtless persons call clay-molding, ‘‘ making 
mud pies.” 

Did these persons ever enter a room where an exercise 
in drawing was being conducted and observe the keen 
interest manifested by the pupils? If not they are in- 
capable of judging. 

If pupils could be drilled into a habit of close obser- 
vation that would last them through life, the habit would 
be worth more than everything else learned in school. 
An exercise in drawing and clay-molding develops 
detailed and accurate observation, and cultivates a habit 
of fixed attention invaluable in all other studies. Draw- 
ing strengthens the creative faculty, and incites to 
originality, while the skill acquired in using the hands 
facilitates skill with the pen. All teachers know that 
the penmanship of scholars who are thoroughly trained 
in drawing is far superior to that of those who are not. 
Geography, too, cannot be taught well without frequent 
exercises in the construction of maps. Again, a habit 
of observation, which has been enumerated as one of 
the results of drawing lessons, is the very foundation of 
good reading. 

If, then, drawing is so valuable an exercise, clay- 
molding certainly has a place in the public schools, It 
strengthens and trains the weak and clumsy little hand; 
t develons accuracy of observation and a habit of at- 





tention; it stimulates originality, and while doing all | 
these things it interests. 

Clay-molding has been introduced into the Chicago 
schools with such great success that the experiment is 
being tried in the schools of this city. Its trial in Chica- 
go is due to the efforts of Mrs. E. F. Dimmick, who says: 
“*Clay-molding calls into play every activity of every 
scholar. The basis of instruction in drawing is a knowl- 
edge of form. This knowledge is acquired through feel- 
ing and sight.” 

The lessons are most interesting to the spectator. The 
clay is brought in on a board, cut into blocks, and distrib- 
uted, each pupil having a piece of oil-cloth on which to 
work. The teacher then holds up to view some object to 
be formed, and then a scene of breathless silence and 
cheerful work ensues. After various familiar forms have 
been made and thoroughly understood, theinventive fac- 
ulties, and the memory of the pupils, are brought into 
play. Each one is requested to form and bring into class 
specimens of work after models of his own choosing. A 
language lesson, and a discussion of the properties of the 
forms constructed, follow each exercise. This, in brief, 
is the study that is sneeringly called ‘‘ mud-puddling.” 
The time is not far distant when to speak slightingly and 
disparagingly of it will be considered a sign of either ig- 
norance or prejudice. 


+ 


AGREEMENT OF VERB AND SUBJECT. 








LOUISE AND NELLIE PAINT. 

How many persons paint? When should a singular ora 
plural form of the verb be used? What word connects 
the words Louise and Nellie ? 

Subjects connected by and take a plural 
verb. 
Write five sentences with the subjects connected by and. 
HER SISTER OR HER COUSIN SINGS. 

How many persons sing? Then what form of the verb 
should be used? Are the words sister and cousin singular 
or plural? What word connects sister and cousin. 

Singular words connected by or take a 
singular verb. 

Write five sentences with singular nouns connected by 
or, used as the subjects. 

HER SISTERS OR HER COUSINS SING. 

How does this sentence differ from the last one given ? 

What form of verb is used? Why is this form used ? 
Plural nouns connected by or take a 
plural verb. 

Write five sentences with plural nouns connected by or, 
used as subjects. 


in 


TWO GOOD FACTS FOR THE GEOGRAPHY 
CLASS. 








/ 

Robert College has a famous position on her lofty cliff. 
It can be seen far off on the Bosphorus both from above 
and below, and looks like a royal palace from the Asiatic 
coast. Unless it be Hanover College in Indiana, there 
is no college with natural position so grand. But be- 
yond all others does her location figure in the thrilling 
scenes of ancient history. Darius crossed the Strait al- 
most opposite, and from this hill he surveyed his troops. 
Xerxes_made his passage across the Hellespont near this 
spot. Mohamed the Second crossed here, and a tower 
and wall of his building are still standing. A Temple of 
Hermes was here. Back from the College on alittle em- 
inence is a monastery of Dervishes, whose house marks 
the place where the Mohammedans say the first martyr 
blood was shed in their efforts to capture Constantinople. 


I. 

Lay down your right hand supine, fingers pointing 
west and they will represent the rivers of China. The 
thumb is the crooked Pei-Ho, the first finger the Hoang- 
Ho, “the sorrow of China;” the great middle finger the 
mighty Yang-tze, ‘‘the sun of great water,” a much 
more scientifically exact name than the Mississippi, 
‘father of waters.” The ring finger is the Minn, with 
far more beauty of scenery than the Hudson, and the 
little finger, the Chu, or Pearl, that flows by Canton. 

The Yang-tze is an immense river 3,000 miles long, 
twenty to thirty miles wide in the lower section, taking 
ocean steamers beyond Hang-Kow, 1,300 miles from its 
mouth. It receives a great number of affluents on both 
sides, Kiu-Kiang, naming the place of nine rivers, and 
carries such a volume of water that if the Mississippi 
should be diverted into it some night, it would be scarcely 
noticeable the next morning. It flows through one of the 





most populous regions of the earth. 
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A QUESTION BOX. 





A most excellent plan for stimulating in scholars an 
interest in acquiring general information, is to devote a 
half-hour on Friday afternoons tothe contents of a question 
box. Have a neat little box provided and placed on the 
teacher’s desk, into which the pupils are to drop their 
questions during the week. A paper-file may be used 
instead of a box. 

On Fridays the questions are asked one by one, pupils 
giving what answers they can. If an answer is incorrect, 
or incomplete, other pupils are called upon, and the teacher 
adds whatever explanation is necessary to make the matter 
clear. If no one can answer it, it should be left until the 
next week that all may have a chance to hunt it up. 


The questions thus left can be posted up in the school- 
room where all can see them. As a guard against frivo- 
lous questions each pupil should be required to sign his 
name to the question asked by him. The questions should 
all be kept by the teacher, and at the close of the term or, 
at certain times, the number asked by each pupil should 
be announced. 

This exercise like all similar diversions will be profitable 
or worthless according to the tact or carelessness of the 
teacher. A thoughtful teacher will find many ways of 
directing the exercise into certain lines of investigation 
that will necessitate reading or observation outside of 
school hours, and on subjects not taken up in the regular 
work. 

Below are given a few questions selected from a large 
number handed in, which give some idea of their variety 
and value. 

“Which is the heavier, salt water or fresh water ?”’ 

““Why do different kinds of corn mix when planted in 
the same field ?’’ 

“Why does water put out fire ?” 

“Can the citizens of the District of Columbia vote ?” 

“* Which travels faster, light or electricity ?”’ 

“ Do stones grow ? ” 





DIFFERENCES IN MOUTHS OF ANIMALS. 

EXAMPLES.—Beetle, butterfly, bee, fly, spider, fish, frog, 
snake, bird, cat. Watch them alive, and examine prepared 
specimens. 

DrrREcTIons.—Which have large mouths? Which very 
small? Which have projecting parts around the mouth? 
What is the form of the mouth of each? Which have 
teeth ? Which way does each move? Which part of the 
beetle’s mouth is most prominent ? For what is the mouth 
fitted ? Take apart ali the parts of the mouth, and mount 
on cardboard, naming them. Call the upper lip, labrum, 
lower lip, labium, the strong projecting jaws, mandibles, 
the other projecting jaws, maxillae. What is the shape of 
the tongue ? Answer same questions for butterfly, bee, fly, 
and spider. Mount the parts. Of the last five, which have 
no lips? Noteeth? What takes the place of jaws in a 
bird ? Whereis the tongue of a frog attached? Why? 
What differences in the teeth ? 





DIFFERENCES IN THE HABITS OF ANIMALS. 
IN POSITION.—The man grows and walks erect. 
, The cat stands and walks in a horizontal 
position. 
The crow flies in a horizontal position, 
stands in an inclined position. 
The frog sits in an inclined position. 
The snake lies on the ground. 
The oyster lies in one place on the ground. 
IN LOCALITY.—The fish lives in the water. 
The whale lives on the water. 
The frog lives in the water and on the land. 
The earthworm lives in the ground. 
The quail lives on the ground. 
The robin lives in the air and on the trees. 
The crow lives in one place all the year. 
The bluebird goes to a warmer country in 
the winter. 
Continue this by lessons on the differences in locomotion, 
in getting their food, in eating and drinking, in mating, in 
their homes, in multiplying. 


+ 


NUMBER LESSONS. 








SUBTRACTING FROM THREE. 


Make three dots on your slates. 

Erase one. 

Three less one is how many ? 

If Joe has three cents and spends one, how many has he 
left ? 

Ask a question about three peaches less one peach. 

Make three rings on your slates. 

Erase two. 

Three less two is how many ? 

If Susie has three daisies and gives me two, how many 
has she left 

Ask a question about three roses less two roses. 

Make three crosses on your slates. 
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Erase three crosses. 

Three less three is how many ? 

If three birds are in a cage and three fly out, how many 
are left ? 

Ask a question about three less three. 

Ask a question about three less one. 

Ask a question about three less two. 





OPAQUE, TRANSPARENT, AND TRANSLUCEN!1 
BODIES. 


OBJECT.—To teach the difference between these terms. 

MATERIAL.—Glass paper weight, glass prism, pane of 
glass, glass of water, empty tumbler, some pieces of stone 
and metal, a marble, and a piece of ground glass. 

PLAN.—Introduce the subject of windows, asking why we 
have them, why people did not formerly put many of them 
in houses,and the former crude substitutes for glass. Why is 
glass especially adapted for this use? Introduce the term 
transparent. Any substance through which objects can 
be seen is termed transparent. Is all glass transparent ? 
Call for instances where it is not, as in ground glass, some 
ornamented glass, and very dark colored glass. Is any- 
thing besides glass transparent? What? Hold finger be- 
hind glass of water. Drop marble into glass. What con- 
clusions ? Can you see through the marble ? through the 
stone or metal? Give term opaque. Name some opaque 
bodies. Show paper-weight, prism and ground glass. 
When objects are visible, but not clearly so, through a 
substance, it is called translucent. Classify all the objects 
according to these three qualities. All the objects in the 
room. 

The teacher may have as large and varied a collection of 
objects, illustrative of the lesson, as she finds it convenient 
to obtain. 


> 


MOLECULES OF SOLIDS, LIQUIDS AND GASES. 








Let one pupil try to break a rod of wood by pulling it 
lengthwise. Let another dip one end of a stick in water, 
lifting it until a drop of the liquid is suspended from the 
stick. The stick should then be shaken, or the drop 
touched by a match, until the water falls. Let a third 
pour some strong essence into a saucer and note the result. 
What is proved of the molecules of solids ? liquids ? gases ? 





GREAT THOUGHTS FROM OLD AUTHORS. 


When gold, as fieet as zephyr’s pinion, 
Escapes like any faithless minion, 
And flies me, (as he flies me ever,) 
Do I pursue him? Never, never! 
No, let the false deserter go, 
For, who would court his direst foe? 
—Anacreon, B. C. 540. 
Be silent, or say something better than silence. 
— Pythagoras, B, C. 600. 
"Tis said that Virtue dweils on high, 
‘Mid rocky steeps, that seek the sky, 
Where o’er a hallow’d realm she holds ner sway. 
No mortal eye her form hath met, 
Save his, from whose heart galling sweat 
Breaks out, and wins to manhood’s top the way. 
—Simonides, B. C. 664. 
Him that contradicteth we must not again contradict, but in- 
struct; for a mad man is not cured by another’s becoming mad. 
. — Antisthenes, B. C. 426. 
Young men, when they first get the taste (of philosophy) in their 
mouths, argue for amusement, and are always contradicting and 
refuting others, in imitation of those who refute them; they are 
like puppy dogs, who delight to tear and pull at all who come 
near them. —Plato, B. C. 427. 





Time, and time alone, revealeth all ; 

That only shows the good man’s excellence ; 

A day sufficeth to unmask the wicked. 
—Sophocles, B. C. 480. 


You will gain a good reputation, if you endeavor to be what you 
desire to appear. —Socrates, B. C. 470. 


Poetry is more earnest and more philosophical than history. 
—Aristotle, B. C. 384. 
He that is jealous is like him that is sick of an ague, and poureth 
in drink to augment the chilliness of his sickness. 
—Hippocrates, B. C. 460. 


Men contend with one another in punching and kicking; but no 
one shows any emulation in the pursuit of virtue. 
—Diogenes, B. C. 412. 


Who dares not speak his free thought is a slave. 
—DEuripides, B. C. 460. 


The lord,whose oracle is in Delphi, neither reveals nor conceales, 
but indicates. —Heraclitus, B. C. 513. 


As soon as laws are necessary for men, they are no jonger fit for 
resjom. 


—Pythagoras, B. C. 600, 





Stories of kidnapping by armed brigands still come from Cuba. 
Dr. Cornelius R. Agnew died at his home in New York, afiera 
lingering illness. 

The Czar has approved the council's resolution giving to Count 
Tolstoi, the Minister of the Interior, authority to use his own dis- 
cretion as regards the depriving of the Lutheran clergy of the 
Baltic provinces of their benefices. 

Mr. Balfour has begun a new series of arrests in Ireland. 

The surplus in the United States treasury now amounts to over 
$100,000,000. . 

The Concord School of Philosophy will hold no session this 
summer. 

Thomas C. Hance, the oldest voter in New York, died at Mace- 
don, N. Y., at the age of one hundred and six years. 

Bills have passed the House of Representatives establishing a 
national board of arbitration, and also a department of labor. 

E. G. Squire, who was noted for his labors as an antiquanan in 
Central America and in the Scioto and Mississippi valleys, died in 
Brooklyn. 

It is feared in Vienna that war would be inevitable should the 
present Crown Prince of Germany succeed to the throne. 

Ignatius Donnelly expounded bis theories of the authorship of 
Shakespeare's plays to a London audience. 

It is reported that the estabiishment of a regency in Belgium is 
imminent, as King Leopold has very poor health. 

The Democratic state ticket was elected in Louisiana. 

Three private pension bills were vetoed by the President on the 
ground that they make invidious distinctions in favor of proposed 
beneficiaries. 

The question of placing the death-dealing electric light wires 
under the ground is being agitated in New York. 

A world’s exhibition will open in Melbourne, Australia, Jan. 31, 
1889. 

The anti-Boulangists declare that the General is backed by the 
Bonapartists. 

A monument which will cost $2,000,000 will soon be erected in 
Panama, to the memory of Gen. Bolivar, the liberator of Bolivia, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Venezuela. Each of the tive 
republics will contribute $400,000 for the purpose. 

The volcano Popocatapetl is displaying signs of activity. 


The Manitobans, having gained their point in regard to their 
road, will begin building connections with American railroads. 





FACT AND RUMOR. 





Stepinak, author of '“ Underground Russia,” was once a pro- 
fessor in a Russian university. He now lives in London, and works 
and studies all day long in the British Museum. He writes English 
fluently. 

In the student world of Berlin young America and young Eng- 
land are so numerously represented as to bethink themselves of 
forming a society of their own. A meeting was recently convened 
at the restaurant of the * Three Ravens ” for the purpose of found- 
ing a club of English-speaking students. 

The mausoleum which Senator Stanford is building for himself 
at San Francisco will be the most elaborate ever built in this 
country. The site selected is a four-acre plot in the senator's 
grounds just outside of San Francisco, commanding a magnificent 
view of the bay. 

Gen. Sherman's picture now hangs in the Harvard library. It 
was presented by him to the university. 

Mrs. Taylor Lewis, widow of Professor Taylor Lewis, for so 
many years professor of Greek at Union College, died at her home 
in Schnectady. By her brightness of intellect and loveliness of 
character, she endeared herself to many of the sons of Union. 


The resignation of President Henry H. Goodell, of the Massa- 
chusetts State Agricultural College, will take effect in July next. 


The Empress of Brazil denounces the slaughter of birds for the 
manufacture of feather trimmings, and refuses to wear them. 

Mr. Gladstone always says an union and an European. 

Among the notable institutions in Brooklyn, its principal 
library, which bears the name of the city, fills an important place, 
It is about rounding out the thirtieth year of its existence, and on 
its shelves are upward of 100,000 volumes, the annual circulation 
of which in the last year has been about 120,000 taken home by 
subscribers, besides nearly 100,000 consulted in the reference de- 
partment. The magazines and newspapers have been used by 
100,000 readers. 


A good sharp appetite and good digestion are given by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. Take it now. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


INDIANA. 


This state takes the lead in the number of teachers actually en- 
gaged in the reading circle work. 

A reading circle for children has been provided for here, and 
will go into effect next fall. Thisis to supplement the work of 
the schools. 

The Boys’ Reform school, located at Plainfield, has a member- 
ship of about five hundred boys. This schoo) is doing a good 
work under the management of Prof. T. J. Charlton. 

Howard county requires one hundred and fifteen teachers to 
fill her schools. All these and four others take the Indiana School 
Journal. 

More than twelve hundred persons visited the schools of Rush- 
ville, during a “ visiting week” recently. Wasn't that a rush 
compared with the ordinary school visiting ? 

The graduating class of the State University this year num- 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. Prof. James H. Howe, of Greencastle will conduct an excur- 


sion to Europe during the summer. 

Indianapolis and Evansville each make promotions twice a year 
and hence, have mid-year graduating classes. Associate Prof. 
Naylor of the State University, has been elected professor of 
pbysics in the same institution. 

A chair of Botany, and a chair of Rhetoric and Elocution, have 
been established at the State University. 

The ex-Hoosier teachers in Kansas, recently organized for the 
purpose of holding reunions. They have enrolled more than 
thirty members. 

Prof. W. E. Lugenbeel was recently elected associate principal 
of the Borden Institute, New Providence. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Keene has voted not to employ a school superinteudent. 
An old school in Henniker has been sold by auction for $10. 
Miss Mary C. Rowell has been elected a member of the board of 
education at West Concord for three years. 
Pinkerton Academy, of Derry, has an endowment fund of $250,- 
000, in addition to its new school building and property connected 
with it. 
At the recent school meeting in Manchester, Rev. J. B. Morrison 
was chosen a member of the board of education for one year, and 
J. W. Flanders, and J. 1. Williams for three years each. 
Miss Jessie Marshall, of Dunbarton, was recently elected teacher 
of the Union Street primary school in Concord, for the spring 
term at an annual salary of $400, to fill the vacancy arising from 
the resignation of Miss Gage. 
The Concord evening school closed a profitable term recently 
with prize speaking by nine of the pupils. The branches taught 
have been reading, spelling, arithmetic, grammar, penmanship, 
and book-keeping. The principal, R. A. Ray, Esq., is to take 
charge of schools in Penacook, Boscawen side. P. B. Cagswell. 
Dr. 8. C. Morrill, John C .Ordway, and Rey. C. B. Crane, D.D., 
have been chosen members of the board of education in Concord 
ELLEN A. FOLGER. 


J. B. Badger, representing Smead & Northcott of Elmira, N. Y. 
who putin the Ruttan-Smead system of heating and ventilating 
at the Walier schooi building in Concord, made a thorough in- 
spection of the system recently, in the presence of members of 
the board of education and others. The inspection showed that 
the average temperature was 70 degrees and a fraction, while the 
greatest difference between the rooms was four degrees, and the 
greatest variation in different points in the same*room, two de- 
grees. The tests were highly sutisfactory. 

“Is capital punishment justifiable ?'’ was discussed at the last 

Automathian Society meeting at Franconia, and decided in the 
negative. Sidney Bowles and nine volunteers spoke for the 
affirmative, and D. R. Robinson and three volunteers for the neg- 
ative. The discussion was very witty and interesting. 
At the annual meeting of the town school district of Dunbar- 
ton, it was voted to raise $60 in addition to the amount required 
by law for the support of schools, and $100 for repairs on schoo) 
houses. 

The new Oak Hill school-house at East Concord has been com- 
pleted and the school opened, with Miss Mary Rowell, teacher. 

Several of the Keene teachers attended the institute at Win- 
chester, the schools closing for that purpose. Principal Mallory 
-of the high school read a paper and illustrated the chemistry of 
water, and Mr. Pratt illustrated magnetism. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The law says: “In every contract, whether written or verbal, 
between any teacher and board of trustees, a school month shall 
be construed and taken to be twenty schovul days, or four weeks 
of five days each ; and no teacher shall be required to teach school 
on Christmas day, the first of January, the fourth day of July, 
and such days of fasting and thanksgiving, as may be appointed 
by the President of the United States, or the governor of this 
state ; and no deduction from the teacher's wages or time shall be 
made, by reason of the fact that a school day happens to be ong 
of the days referred to in this section ; any contract made in vio- 
lation of this section, shall have no force or effect as against the 
teacher.” 

“ All teachers are required to attend the annual institute held 
in the county, in which they are teaching, except for cause satis- 
factory to the county superintendent, and no deduction shall be 
made by trustees from the salary of teachers for the time they are 
in actual attendance upon said institute.” 

This is certainly explicit, but in Essex county, is a superinten- 
dent who thinks “the supreme need of the schools is better 
teachers.” His plan of making them better is by the most stren- 
ous efforts he has ever been known to make, to urge trustees to 
compel teachers, particularly of rural schools, to sign a contract 
“ for 200 days of actual teaching.” Though such a contract is not 
legally binding under the above law, yet such is the enthusiasm of 
teachers in their work, that they lose their time during holidays, 
and the institute week without very great murmuring. ‘Tis but 
fair to say, however, that every live teacher in the county, secretly 
prays for the removal of this fossil. This man’s plan of superin- 
tendence is to tell a teacher that she is doing most excellent work, 
that she has many bright ideas, etc., and immediately after con- 
demn her work to her trustees. That this plan has been pursued by 
him in many instances, can be substantiated. Some of his victims 
leaving his jurisdiction, entered city schools where their success 
has been marked. ‘Tis not surprising then that school officers 
often elect teachers in great disfavor. Some trustees boast of 
this, saying, “‘ When the superintendent is down on a teacher, we 
know that by employing ber we get a real live teacher.” 

W. D. TYNDALL. 


MASSACHUBETTS. 

Clark University has extended an invitation to Professor G. 
Stanley Hall, Ph.D., Professor of psychology aud pedagogics in 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, to become ite president. 
Professor Hall is a graduate of Williams College, of the class of 
1867, and spent a number of years in Europe in the study of mod- 
ern educational systems. Although comparatively a young man, 
he holds a high rank among the learned men of the country. The 
trustees say: “In the work to which you are thus called, the trus- 
tees promise you a hearty and unselfish co-operation. They desire 
to impose on you no trammels. They have no friends for whom 
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tion, no pet theories to press upon you in derogation of your 
judgment, no sectarian tests to apply, no guarantees to require 
save such as are implied by your acceptance of this trust. Their 
single desire is to fit men for the highest duties of life; and to that 
end that this institution, in whatever branches of sound learning 
it may find itself engaged, may be made a leader and a light. To 
this high purpose they have dedicated their uitiversity, and in call- 
ing you to the first position of influenct ahd authority fo¥ ite ac- 
toriplishment, they give you their present cotifidetivé and the 
Wastiratice of Bympathy, co-operation atid stipport.”* 
TEXAS, 

Teachers’ institutes and associations aré growing in favor amotg 
Our Texas educators, The Northwest Texiis Teachers’ Association 
is doing especially good wort, 

Monte thiee months siticé a circula® Was issuéd to all Gérinaii 
teachers in the state, calling upoii them to form a séparate state 
teachers’ association. Over fifty teachers havé joined: Wm: T: 
Richolz, of Yorktown, is président; Robt. Bleiber, of Dallas, vice 
president, and Gust. Bender, of Weimar, secretary and tréasurer. 
At their last meeting it was decided to organize the association as 
4 branch of the State Teachers’ Association: 

Miss Jessie Pritchett, late graduate of the Staté Normal, has 
accepted a position in McKinzie, Tenii: 

Miss Josephine Béice, of Philadelphia, has béén élécted principal 
of the Tyler High School, vice Mis. Penny backer resigned. 

Superintendent Bryant, of Paris, is making extensive prépara- 
tions for holding 4 summer normal in Fort Wo?th immédiately 
after the state association. Mrs. Bryant is now in Chicago prepar- 
ing herself to take chargé of the department of elocution, Most 
of the instructors will be from the North. Everything promises a 
full attendance, as Superintendent Bryant is in the habit of mak= 
ing a success of whatever he undertakes: 

Prof. 8: 8. Hanimil arid Miss Hiamniil are traveling iti Texas giv- 
ing readings ard léssons in elocution. 

The Bell County Teachers’ Association have adopted as their 
motto, “Teachers, like trees, begin to die when they céase to 
tow.” 

The teachers of Nacogdoches county have organizéd a téachers 
normal institute. County Judge Jas. H. Sutton was éléctéd presi- 
dent. The institute decided to wage a vigorous war on all species 
of “ fossilization.” 

His Ex-Gov. 8. L. Ross is making a careful study of our school 
system. We may expect some sweeping changes and vast im- 
provements atthe meeting of the next legislature. 

Tyler. State Correspondents Mrs P, V; PiNNYBACKER. 


VERMONT. 


April 4th, the students of Léland ard Gray Seminary at 
Townshend gave a high-class literary entertainment, the proceeds 
to go towards defraying the expénsés of thé graduating class. 
Leland and Gray isa good school, aid is hav'4g a larger patron- 
age of late years than it used to have. i. R. Lawrence is 
principal. It is beautifully located in a town of less than 1,000 
inhabitants. 

Gov. Ormsbee has appointed Prof. H. M. Willard of Vermont 
Academy, at Saxton’s River, a member of the commission to 
investigate the normal school question and report upon it, in place 
of Hon. A, M. Swain, of Bellows Falls, resigned. All are sorry 
that Mr. Swain could not serve, and all are equally pleased at the 
governor's excellent appointment. 

The Spring term of Chester Academy began April 2 with the old 
board of teachers. 

Prof. Everett M. Ball, of Bellows Falls, died in San Francisco, 
Cal., recently after a short illness. Mr. Ball was a professor in 
St. Augustine College, Benicia, Cal.,a capable and remarkably 
learned man for his age—23 years. He was an honor to his native 
state—such a son as Vermout can I'll afford to lose. 

The last number of the Vermont Academy is as interesting as 
any number ever issued. 

Its locals, editorials and general news make it a model paper for 
the home. The two papers which have been published here are 
now combined, affording better satisfaction to patrons and school. 

The state school commission met in Bellows Falls, March 26, to 
hear statements on the town and district system of schools. They 
went from there to Woodstock, thence to W. Randolph. 

The Vermont Medical College now has 100 students, 

March 27 was the day for the annual school meeting in this 
state. Immediately after that, began the annual “ Schoo) ma’am 
rush,” as it has been called, It really amounts to that, for not one 
teacher in fifty in this state is sure of more than one term ina 
school, consequently the committee man is besieged as soon as 
elected. It is strange that this really important matter is not 
attended to by the state. It has far more influence on the pupils, 
than all the “systems” ever invented, and the best work cannot 
be accomplished until the tenure of office is more than one term. 


VIRGINIA. 


The public schools in Mecklenburg county have been closed owing 
to exhaustion of school funds. The schools in Accomack will be 
kept running through the month of May, thanks to County Super- 
intendent Mapp and the district school boards. 

State Superintendent Buchanan has recovered from the tempor- 
ary illness that prevented his attendance at the recent meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence in Washington. 

Rey. Dr. Matthew T. Yates, for many years a Baptist missionary 
in China, died recently leaving an ample sum to endow a scholar- 
ship in Richmond College. 

Prof. James H. Peay, Jr.,principal of one of the Richmond pub- 
lic schools and one of the best teachers in Virginia, died recently. 
Mr. John P. Thompson has been elected to fill the Ivacancy 
caused by Prof. Peay’s death. 

Onancock. State Correspondent. FRANK P. BRENT, 


The city of Roanoke has appropriated $60,000 for schools and 
streets, the greater part, however, for schools, which speaks well 
for the enlightened liberality of this young and growing city. 

Many of the public school teachers of the state will avail them- 
selves of the privilege of attending the spring term arranged for 
their special benefit at the University of Virginia. 

Extensive improvements are going on at the University of Vir- 
ginia. The infirmary is to be entirely re-fitted and furnished with 


all the best appointments,so as to make its unfortunate occupants | __ The normal 


as comfortable as possible. The present worthless gas lights have 
been replaced by electric lights which are now being put in all the 


dormitories. The cost to each student will not exceed the sum 
necessary to supply a common kerosene lamp during the session. 
It is hoped that the inauguration of the electric-light system wil, 
do much to remove the affection of weak and overstrained eyes 
hitherto so common at the University. Preparations are mak- 
ing for the crection at the University of the new gymnasium, 
which is to be thie most complete aud extetisive it the South, As 
dlreatly stated in TH’ JOURNAL tiie groutids for the gj miiasium 
hve be@n stcured, Hid 4 large stim already dotidted by private 
munificence to erect a suitable building, arid soon all arrangements 
will be complete for developing the students physically as well as 
imbrally: The board of visitors at the University havé donated the 
old anatomical hall; which was burned ‘during last winter; but 
which his sino# beeh tephitetl; tb the chatity hbspitail. nebdy 
persoiis may enter and be attended by the Hoctots Abd stufletite of 
the University: This will bea great benefit to thé medical stiidents; 
giving them clinical advantages which théy cbuld hot get hereto- 
fore. 

Onancock: State Corresponiient: FRANK P: BRENT: 

wisconsin. 
Prof: Geo: C. Shutts; of the Potsdam; N. Y:; Normal Schoo); has 


séceured as instructor for the Whitewater Normal School for 
next yet 


Prof: T. B: Bray has beén appoltitéd institiité contlticto#; Ficé 
Prof: Maxson, resigned: 

Only two of the institutes td be cotiducted this spring have a 
session of two wecks: The others are for one week: It is be- 
lieved that the shorter térm is more desirable; as institutes should 
not aspire to take the place of normal schools. 

At the institute recently held in Waukesha; Prof: Bevan gave 
a very interesting exervise on “ Philosophy for the Common 
Schools.” He urged that the élements of philosophy be presented 
in a simple mariner to the pupils df even the primary gtades: He 
showed how simpié éxptriménts éiit bé mide interesting and pro- 
fitable to young pupils; and suggested how easy and cheap dpplit- 
atus may be constructed at home. yh E 

The Board of Regents of normal schools have established a 
strictly professional teachers course in each of the five normal 
schools in the state, open to all persons holding a first grade 
county certificate, and having three years’ successful experience 
in teaching. 

Graduates of the four year course of free high schools in the 
state, or of the three year course of the Milwaukee high school, 
or of the elementary course iu one of the norma) schools will 
hereafte# be tidmitted to the tidvancéd course in aif of thé bie 
mal schools without examination: stab 

Mrs. C. B. Fields was elected city superintendent of the Green 
Bay Schools, ‘vice J. C. Crawford, resigned. Prof. Crawford will 
still continue as Principal of the High School. 

St. Francis. State Correspondent: 


PENNSYLVANIA SUPERINTENDENTS’ CON- 
VENTION. 


E: A: BELDA: 








A convention of county, city, and borough superintendents of 
the state was held at Harrisburg, April 11 and 12. State Superin- 
tendent Higbee was elected president; Deputy State Superin- 
tendent Houck and Superintendent R. F. Hoffecker vice-presi- 
dents; and Superintendents George W. Phillips and Will 8S, 
Monroe secretaries. The first paper was by Superintendent D, 
M. Wolfe on “ Institutes and their General Management," and was 
discussed by Superintendents R. F. Hoffecker, James M. Coughlin, 
George W. Weiss, C. J. Swift, Wm. P. Eckles, M. F. Cass, J. H. 
Cessna, J. W. Sturdevant, Ebenezer Mackey, and others, It was 
generally agreed that the county institutes covered too brief & 
period, and wherever possible it was cotisidered advisable to hold 
the institutes early in the school term. A resolution was also 
passed requesting that no institutes be held holiday week. 

Governor James A. Beaver delivered a pleasant address at the 
afternoon session on Wednesday. He spoke of the Arbor Day 
movement, and urged the superintendents to give it their hearty 
support. He also spoke at length on “ Marual Training.” The 
next meeting of the state legislature will doubtless engraft it on 
our school system, and the educators should be prepared for it. 
The normal schools, too, should do something toward giving those 
who graduate an industrial education. So far as he knew the only 
normal school that had moved in this direction was the one at 
Millersville. 

“The Selection and Transfer uf Teachers" was the subject of a 
carefully prepared paper by W. H. Shelley. It was discussed by 
Superintendents George J. Luckey, C. A. Babcock, and others. 
Dr. R. K. Buehrle introduced a resolution asking that drawing be 
added to the teacher’s certificate. After some discussion the reso- 
lution was adopted. 

Superintendent R. M. McNeal gave an able paper on the “ Ex- 
amination and Qualification of Teachers.” It was discussed by 
Superintendent George W. Ryan and Superintendent M. G. Brum- 
baugh. 

Dr. J. P. Wickersham, for many years state superintendent, 
gave an account of the growth of the county, city, and borough 
superintendency. 

The following county superintendents were in attendance: 
Aaron Sheely, Samuel Hamilton, J. M. Reed, J. H. Cessna, D. 8. 
Keck, G. W. Ryan, W. H. Slatter, J. L. Snyder, J. W. Leach, H. L. 
Pearsall, T. A. Snyder, D. M. Wolfe, J.S. Walton, Matthew Savage, 
D. M. Brungard, J. 8S. Grimes, J. W. Sturdevant, R. M. McNeal, 
A. G. C. Smith, C. J. Swift, G. W. Kerr, M. G. Brumbaugh, W. A. 
Cochran, W. E. Auman, N. 8. Davis, M. J. Brecht, J. O. Knauss, 
J. M. Coughlin, Wm. P. Eckles, J. A. Myers, R. F. Hoffecker, W. 
D. Steinbach, W. E. Bloom, E. U. Aumiller, G. W. Weiss, C. W, 
Herman, U. B. Gillett, Geo. A. Spindler, J. H. Kennedy, Geo. 
H. Hugus, A. 8. Keeler, and H. C. Brenneman. 

The following city and borough superintendents were in attend- 
ance: L, D. 8. Ki G. W. ~~ Ee 

Aa on ee fi le ant, i Rowen, WW: 
.t. Witrauer, Wr it. Balontine. 
8. M F. M. Bullock, 
Gildea, B. F. on, ZX Snyder, GW. Phillipe We. rine 
og ey Freeman, 8. E. Shull, Samuel Trat 
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D..J..Waller, George Morrie’ Phillips, te ear bre 
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NEW YORK CITY coRRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Theodore F. Seward’s lecture at the Hall of the Industrial 
Education Association last Friday (April 20) was on “ The Relation 
of Music to the New Age.” 

Looking back he referred to the time when the resources of 
imusic were limited to the plain scale, sung at a fixed pitch and 
éachi totie associated with a certain line or space. Reading from 
notes, was, thetefore, a comparatively easy process. The scale 
had one unchangeable position in connection with the lines and 
space, and the chromatic scale was unknown. 

The first step of progress was changing the pitch of ths scale to 
the fifth above; which at once introduced a complexity in read- 
ing: ‘The association of the tones with the lines and spaces was 
btoketi up: The eve ahd the mind had to adjust themselves to 
few relations: fn addition thé shatp was introduced to modify 
thé stad; and the “ natural * £6 restore it to ite tiormiil condition: 
Changiiig once to the fifth; 14 to other shccessive chahges abd 
with each a new sharp was introduced: Transpdsitions to the 
tourth necessitated the ihtrofiuction of flats; and certain laws of 
what may be cailed the “ graininatical ” cohstruction of the differ- 
ent keys led to the use of double-sharps and double flats: — 

Thus every step in the development of the att introduced a hew 
colipiication in the system of writing it until the staff notation 
bécame; as 4 proinineht intsician of this city ohce said, “ as com- 
plex atid difficult as huinah ihgehdity cota make it.” 

This mass of accuinulated complexity becoines a barter between 
music and the great majority of the people. They can ehjoy the 
art to some extent; but they cannot understand it: Itis enshroud- 
edin mystery. It is rendered unintelligible by the hieroglyphics 
of the staff notation: ; 

But a revolution is arising in music: It is based upon the fact 
that there are two distinct modes of its expressioh;—the hatural 
expression by the voice; and the artificial expression by the hand 
thfviigh mtisical instrtiments: On the vocal side music is a simple 
language; on the ihstriinental sitle it isa complex art. The basis 
of the language is the single alphabet of eight tones. From this; 
the whole art can be developed by a process which even the little 
child can understahd: This method is the Tonic-Sol-Fa, which is 
not only a guide through the labyrinth of music but it reduces the 
labyrinth itself: 

What this means for our schools, what it means for our homes; 
for the elevation of sacred music; for humanizing the lower orders 
of society; it is impossible to estimate; ; 

Col: Parker says: “ There is but one thing to educate ahd that is 
motive: Comte says!“ The intellectual aspect is not the noblest 
aspect of man: Mah is moved by his emotiolis; hdt by his ideas; 
His intellect serves only as an eye to see the way:” It is at this 
point that music lifts up her voice and says: “ You have entered 
my domain: The laws that you are trying to apply are the laws 
of my being: I will open for you an avenue into the innermost 
recesses of the human heart, for I am its natural language:” 

What music has claimed for herself the philosophers, the poets; 
have claimed for her in all time. Plato, notwithstanding the crude 
state of the art in his day, asserted that music should be made the 
foundation of all education. 

Music is the language of the heart. It touches the inmost springs 
of our being, It is desirable that the people should speak correct- 
ly and understand the philosophy of their language; yet what is 
that in comparison with the necessity that they shall be honest, 
pure, patriotic, religious and- possessed by a spirit of brotherly 
love, In the development of all these essential qualities music 
bears an important part. ' 

Let us look for & moment at the claims of music as a school stuiy, 
No one doubts its usefulness as a recreation, as a means of en- 
couraging a cheerful and happy spirit among the children, but, in 
its natural channels; there is no subject that adapts itself so per- 
fectly to the truest psychological laws of teaching as music. Sup- 
pose a teacher to be standing before a class of children for a first 
lesson. He is to direct their attention to an object: This object, 
if he has a true conception of teaching, will be first, a single musi> 
cal tone. When he presents this tone he secures immediately 
three results from the pupil, attention, Observation, perception, 
When the pupils sing the tone another power, that of expression is 
called into exercise. He next gives them the tone a fifth above, 
which both nature and science indicate as the second proper object 
for the learner's consideration, This calls into exercise two other 
faculties, discrimination and comparison. 

Six separate and distinct powers are thus called into play during 
the first few minutes of the music lesson,—attention, observation, 
perception, discrimination, comparison, and expression, And 
when, as is immediately done, the subject of time is introduced 
and the rhythmic sense is appealed to, the same faculties are exer- 
cised. 

Notonly this, but the pupils may be led to see what the young- 
est child can discriminate, that the three tones he is studying have 
each a distinct character, or moral quality. The first or lowest is 
firm and strong, seeming to exercise a certain control over the 
others. The highest tone, the fifth, is bright, joyous, and hopeful, 
The one between is gentle, peaceful, restful in its nature, There 
is nothing fanciful about this analysis. The whole art of music is 
based upon this law of true character, although John Curwen, the 
author of the Tonic-So-Fa system,was the first to formulate it and 
to employ it as a factor in musical education. 

Tell me of any other study that calls into play such a variety of 
mental, moral and emotional faculties as this first lesson in 
music. 

But it must not be forgotten that music furnishes such an ideal 
or model method only when it is followed in its natural channels. 
After the lines are listened to, analyzed and sung, they must be 
named and represented to the eye. Suppose at this pot several 
kinds of names are given and a complicated method of writing is 
introduced. Simplicity is at once lost. The attention of the child 
is turned from pleasing realities to puzzles that have no natural 
relation to the subject, 


Last Friday (April 20) Hugh P. O’Neil opened the doors of his 
school (G. 8. No. 23) to the public, for the purpose of showing the 
parents and friends of his pupils what the children had been doing 
in drawing, especially map-drawing. The school was dismissed at 
half past one, and from that time until seven a steady stream of 
people climbed the stairs of the small schoo] building in City Hal! 





Place to see the work of the children, 
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The drawings, which were fastened to screens, and placed about 
the room convenient for inspection, were really very fine. Some 
of the maps were almost as perfect as those of a text-book. Some 
represented work done from memory, and showed that the pupils 
had a very clear conception of the formation and features of the 
countries of the world. One very fine set was a historical map of 
the United States. In the center were drawn the thirteen original 
states, and arranged around it like a frame were maps of import- 
ant battle fields and campaign areas, On many of these the names 
of the places were printed in letters so fine as to need a microscope 
to read them ; on nearly al] were marked out the lines of march 
the position of the forces in the various battles, and one boy care- 
fully showed the direction of the firing. Al) this painstaking 
work was done in the hope of securing a medal which a gentleman 
offered for the best map, The committee will find it a matter of 
difficulty to decide which is the best, especially if they allow them- 
selves to be troubled with thoughts of the disappointment their 
decision will cause to al) the other boys who worked perhaps just 
as faithfully, but under greater disadvantages, E,L, BENEDICT. 


LETTERS. 


SPELLING REVIEW—Give a device for a spelling review. 
TEACHER, 


Keep a corrected list of all words misspelled by pupils in 
their written exercises. Place fifteen or twenty of these 
words on the board for ‘busy work.” When the spelling 
period arrives, have pupils prepare slates for writing. Step 
to the board, point to a word, ask the children to make a 
mental picture of it, erase it and direct them to write it 
from memory, 

Examine the slates, and all words misspelled replace up- 
on the board, Let these words be written and studied for 
a few minutes, then have them erased from slates and ask 
pupils to write from memory as many words of the lesson 
as they can. When this is done dictate the words to pupils 
to spell orally. If twenty words are more than can be 
learned at one lesson, take a smaller number. One word 
learned thoroughly is worth more to the child than a hun- 
dred half-way learned. E. G. LITTLEJOHN. 














ARE WE PROGREsSING?—Evidently Prof. Norton,in the is. 
sue of March 31,is afflicted with a disease something akin to 
the “blues.” I do not set myself up as being authority on 
matters of the kind mentioned, but I have been a good deal 
about the country, and have read quite extensively, beside 
having been in active journalism for the past six years. 
My observations have led me to just the opposite belief. I 
take up the gauntlet thus thrown down by Mr. Norton and 
state it as my belief that we are progressing ; rapidly, too, 
toward a broader, more liberal culture, and a wider diffu- 
sion of general knowledge. . 

I don’t understand exactly what Mr. Norton means when 
he speaks of “ more solid learning.’ The “solid learning” 
of acentury ago was largely in Latin and Greek, if I have ar- 
rived at right conclusions. Public schools were not what 
they are now,and a good education was attainable only in 
the expensive form-ridden higher institutions of learning. 
Latin, Greek and mathematics were made the basis of all 
education. Little attention was paid to the natural inclina- 
tion of the pupil under instruction. All were fitted to the 
same bed,whether they were long or short. If this was the 
“solid learning,” I am heartily glad that it has not come 
down to our times. We want none of it. 

“Popular education is perhaps sufficient for the mere 
business of life, for the practice of the arts of livelihood, 
not broad enough to discipline and enlarge the mind,culti- 
vate the taste, quicken the imagination and ennoble the 
character.” I hold that man is best educated who is best 
fitted for the work of life, and who can use his hands as 
well as his head. The tendency in the past has been too 
much cultivation of the head and too little of the hands for 
the practical business of life. To be able to read Latin or 
Greek, to have “solid learning,” has not been of much 
practical use in hoeing corn, or manufacturing. Indeed, 
most men who have gone into active business, have looked 
upon the years spent on such studies as time thrown 
away, a discipline of mind that might have been gained in 
instruction in the earnest, practical work of the world. 

An old man who knew Horace Greeley when young told 
me that a boyhood friend of Mr. Greeley’s went to college; 
and, after Mr. Greeley had begun to climb the ladder of 
fame, he was wandering the streetsof New York houseless, 
penniless, without work, wholly unable to turn his hand to 
any practical labor. What would have become of him, all 
can guess, had not his boyhood friend Greeley found him 
and helped him until he could care for himself. His mind 
was disciplined, and he was full of “solid” learning. Mr. 
Greeley was not, but was a man of energy and work. I 
think a liberal education would have benefited Mr.Greeley, 
but how many who have read his stirring editorials ever 
thought whether his mind was disciplined or not? Cer- 
tainly those who read them had their minds disciplined ; 
in a manner far more beneficial than Virgil or Homer 
could have done. 

What a man, or a class of men, reads indicates in a great 
degree whether the mind is enlarged or the imagina- 
tion quickened. I once had a peep at an old time library. 
In it were nothing but religious works that took the 
gloomiest view of religion, books that are wholly lacking in 
the element of imagination, a few biographies, and Latin 
and Greek works. Look at the poorest man’s library— 

Longfellow, Hawthorne, Irving, Holmes, Emerson, Low- 


ell, Whitter and hosts of others equally as great in Ameri- 
ca. Shakespeare, Milton, translations of the Greek and 
Latin authors—make up the average library. Not all these 
in every library, but some in each. Poorindeed is he who 
is not familiar with one or more of these great writers. 

Every one will admit that it demands something more 
than a superficial education to understand and enjoy the 
beauties of these authors, and no one will deny that a read- 
ing of them can but discipline and broaden the mind, to 
say nothing of the culture thus acquired. 

I am tired of pessimism. It is too old ; it clings to the 
past with its worn-out traditions and customs, seeing 
nothing in the present worth considering or comparing 
with a “century ago,” B. H. ALLBEE. 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION AT PROVIDENCE, R. I.—In these 
days when industrial education is fast coming to the front, 
and the pros and cons of this late educational “ fad,” are so 
zealously discussed by friends and foes, it may not be out 
of place to tell the readers of the ScHOOL JOURNAL what 
the pupils of one school accomplished out of school hours. 

A year ago Mr. Geo, F. Weston, principal of the Elm- 
wood Grammar School, in Providence, R. I., announced to 
his pupils that he proposed holding an industrial exhibi- 
tion, and invited each pupil to bring whatever had been 
made by him, “ good, bad, or indifferent,” 

We had all three, to be sure, but the good so far outnum- 
bered the others that the doubters were all won over, and 
the affair pronounced such a triumphant success that it 
was decided to repeat it this year. 

It was held recently in the assembly-room of the school 
building. As the exhibit began to assume definite shape, 
surprise was the dominent feeling that such a variety and 
abundance of creditable work had been accomplished by 
scholars whose ages range from ten to fifteen years. 

Crocheting, outline embroidery, and Kensington work, 
bore witness to the deft and busy fingers of the girls, while 
dainty ruffies, hemstitching, and other sewing proved, that 
not yet has the omnipresent machine crowded hand-sewing 
back among the lost arts. Filaxen-haired dolls, nicely 
dressed by little fingers, exquisite bureau scarfs and table 
covers, dainty satin cushions and mats, showed that the 
love for “ pretty things”’ which, however latent, is said to 
lurk in every feminine heart, had been fully aroused and 
set to work. 

Dissected pictures, maps, puzzles, automatic toys with a 
most remarkable amount of “‘ go” in them, fret-sawing, a 
miscellaneous array of kites, natural flowers gracefully 
arranged, and paper labels upon them, all helped to make 
up the whole. 

Quite a number of oil-paintings, and many creditable 
crayons and pencil drawings crowded the art department ; 
transparencies and a fine line of photographs showed that 
the tripod of the amateur must have been placed in almost 
every nook and corner of “‘ Little Rhody’s”’ limited extent. 

Full-rigged schooners, and one fine fourteen-feet-long 
canvas canoe showed the aquatic propensity of some of the 
boys. A toboggan-slide in full blast, where frosted cotton 
did duty as snow and ice, was made by a little fellow in one 
of the lowest rooms. 

A gypsy encampment with a rocky cave ingeniously con- 
structed beside a looking-glass stream, dwarf cedars here 
and there, the veritable gypsy-kettle (an English walnut 
shell painted black) swung in the orthodox way over the 
dead embers of diminutive twigs, and the witch herself 
sallying forth to superintend the 

“Fire burn, and caldron bubble,” 
were all carried out, with a careful accuracy in details, by 
a boy of twelve. 

Another had made an easel which,—as the placard on it 
said—stood upon “ real turkey’s feet ’ and sure enough, so 
it was. 

But to mention a tithe of the hundreds of things on ex- 
hibition would exhaust my space and weary my readers ; 
still I must not forget the toothsome array of edibles which 
were scattered about on all the tables. In an ante-room 
ice-cream and cake were for sale, the cream made by the 
boys in No. 1. and the cake by the girls in Nos. 1 and 2. 
From this quite a fund was obtained for the school library. 

During the exhibition, school-work continued in the 
rooms below, a committee of two from each room, remain- 
ing to take charge of the tables. The first day was for vis- 
itors, and the second for the children, who, a room at a 
time, were allowed a half-hour to inspect the exhibit. 

To walk about with them and listen to the juvenile criti- 
cisms and comments, and the plans of what “I will do next 
year,” would convince any one I think, that, by a little 
tact and guidance, many of these children are saved from 
the idle hours which are so fruitful of mischief. 

Emma SHAW. 


ScHoo, CAN BE TAUGHT WITHOUT WHIPPING.—Two 
years and a half ago when I said I proposed to govern this 
school without whipping I was laughed at. I am the first 
man that has taught here more than two consecutive years 
in twenty years, and, if I should leave, the people would 
not let a “flogging teacher” stay here two weeks. The 
people are waking up, but the teachers want “ machine” 
order, “‘ recitations ” even if they have to be mem- 
orized, and think that they don’t need tostudy to-morrow’s 





lessons. Cc. W. F, 





A TEACHER'S RECREATION. 


By Pror. G. G. Grorr, LL.D. 


The pleasant letter of Prof. H. R. Sanford, from the tide- 
water regions of Virginia, calls to mind, a tour which I 
made with a party of students five years ago. Cheap sum- 
mer tours, for students have béen a hobby of mine for a 
long time. The trip to Virginia was made largely on foot, 
partly by water. On this tour, each person carried a 
blanket and a change of underclothing. Cleanclothing can 
be sent by express or mail to designated points, and soiled 
articles returned in the same way. 

We took our meals at country hotels and farmhouses, and 
slept indoors in wet weather, but at other times found a 
sheltered spot, generally in a grove or woods, where the 
leaves had drifted together, and slept in our blankets- 
Traveling in this way, one can live at from 50 cents to one 
dollar a day. We were three weeks in Virginia and ex- 
pended less than $25 apiece. All who have made the trial 
agree that there is no other way so good to become ac- 
quainted with a country, as by walking over it. In this 
way one learns to know a country as he can in no other 
way. Starting from West Chester, Penn., we walked to 
Wilmington, Del., and thence by boat to Delaware City, 
Del., one terminus of the famous Delaware and Chesapeake 
Canal, and a place destined by its founders to rival Phila- 
delphia ; thence by steamer to Baltimore, Md.; thence we 
walked to Washington, D. C., passing through the cele- 
brated Brandenburg; from Washington to Alexandria, 
Va., by steamer; to Mt. Vernon on foot; returned to 
Alexandria and took the steamer to Norfolk ; fare on differ. 
ent boats 50 cents to $1. In this vicinity one should visit 
Fortress Monroe, Hampton and the Freedman’s school. 
And take a trip by boat through the “ Dismal Swamp,” and 
then visit Cape Hatteras, returning thence by foot to his- 
toric Yorktown. This we found much as Washington left 
it. Dr. Rothrich of the University of Pennsylvania, after a 
visit to Yorktown wrote, “To this time I always thought 
the Americans conquered the British by force of arms, but 
after seeing the place, I am persuaded that Cornwallis 
was glad to get away on any terms whatever.” From York- 
town we walked to Williamsburg, the old capital, distant 
about 7 miles, through a country mostly covered with small 
timber. Wefound Williamsburg a town of about 2,000 peo- 
ple but no historic buildings save the “old powder horn,” 
the house in which the powder was stored at the opening 
of the Revolutionary struggle. The college building 
(William and Mary) looks venerable, though it has been re- 
built a number of times. Thence we walked to Jamestown 
the first capital, and the earliest permanent English settle- 
ment in America. We found here one single house. The 
only ruin at Jamestown is the old church tower, and the 
church yard, in which may be seen the grave of the widow of 
Berkeley. The country between Jamestown and Williams- 
burg is mostly abandoned, and is now grown up with 
bushes, to a great extent. It is remarkable that between 
these two places, which for nearly two centuries were the 
capitals of a great state, there is now no public road ; one 
must go through private property to pass from one town to 
the other. The resident of the farm next to Jamestown, an 
Englishman, told us that the year before, he had shot 
nearly one hundred wild hogs, which will serve to give an 
idea how a country may change with years, It now seems 
to be in the “ black belt,’”” more blacks than whites being 
seen. 

We went from Jamestown to Richmond by steamer, fare 
$1, and from Richmond to Charlottesville by rail. Here we 
visited Monticello, the home and grave of Jefferson, and 
the University of Virginia. Thence we passed to the Nat- 
ural Bridge, and coming up the valley of Virginia visited 
Weyer’s cave, then the Louray cavern, then Charleston, 
Harper’s Ferry, then Hagerstown, then Gettysburg, Penn., 
thence on foot home. 

This trip we made in three weeks, though it would have 
been much better to have taken four weeks. To some of 
the young men in the party, I am sure, it was of as much 
value as several months at school. To the weary professor 
and teacher it was of the greatest possible value. Toall my 
teacher friends I cannot too warmly commend this particu- 
lar route, and this method of travel, viz. : on foot. 

In reference to going South during the summer months, I 
am free to say that there is as little danger to health as 
traveling in the North. Three different summers I have 
spent South, and with the happiest effects upon my physical 
system. A friend of mine spent a summer vacation in the 
Dismal Swamp botanizing and returned home refreshed, 
I would not care to spend the summer on the gulf coast, but 
anywhere else South I would feel sure of enjoying myself, 
At another time, I will give an outline of other good 





Pedestrian tours I have taken. 
Bucknell Untwersity. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOME- 
TRY. By Webster Wells, S. B. Leach, Shewell & San- 
born. ton and New York. 174 pp. 
Only those portions of Plane and Spherical Trigonome- 

— are essential to the practical applications of the 

subject to problems in surveying, geodesy, and navigation, 

have been used by the author in the preparation of this 
work. Among its salient features, are the figures and tab- 
ular arrangement of the work,—the solution of problems, 
in some cases, by the construction of an analogous dia- 
gram,—the discussions of the line values of the trigonom- 
etric functions,—the discussion of the ambiguous case in 





the solution of plane oblique triangles,—the discussion of | 


the properties of spherical right triangles before those of 
spherical oblique triangles,—the reduction of the number 
of cases in the complete demonstration of the fundamental 
formule for spherical right triangles, to three, by applica- 
tion of the results proved geometrically, and other points 
equally valuable. The order of arrangement is,—Part I., 
Plane Trigonometry, under which are found measurement 
of angles, the trigonometric functions, application of alge- 
braic signs, miscellaneous theorems, general formule, log- 
arithms, solution of right triangles. general properties of 
triangles, and solution of oblique triangles. Part IT. Treats 
of spherical] trigonometry, in geometrical definitions and 
principles, spherical right triangles, and spherical oblique 
triangles,—with numerous sub-divisions. The close of the 
book is occupied by formule, answers to examples, use of 
the tables and logarithms, sines, cosines, etc. 


STANDARD ECLECTIC COMMENTARY on the International 
Sunday School Lessons, for 1888. Prepared by S. M. 
Jefferson, A. N. Gilbert and J. W. Monser, with Geo- 
graphical Notes, by Prof. J. W. McGarvey. Cincinnati, 
O. Standard Publishing Company. Guide Printing and 
Publishing Company. 3847 pp. $1.00. 

A good book, well prepared, upon the Bible lessons of the 
year, is now a necessity, whether the book come quarterly 
orannually. There is at the present time much labor and 
time spent by able men, in preparing a proper and accept- 
able series of lessons, with notes, comments, mans, and all 
that goes to make a well rounded course of Bible study. 
The present volume, is perhaps the largest, best, most richly 
illustrated and cheapest Sunday-school commentary now 
published. The geographical notes with their beautifully 
colored maps, are alone worth the price of the book, while 
the notes upon each lesson of the quarter are full, inter- 
esting and instructive. The last forty pages of the volume 
are devoted to missionary and temperance concert exer- 
cises, in the form of dialogues, and recitations. The mode 
of conducting these concert exercises, with the characters 
and costumes necessary, are given, in so simple a way that 
they are available at any timeor place. The subjects are,— 
“News From the Nations,”’— Sowing and Reaping,”—“ A 
Temperance Concert Exercise,’””—‘‘ Sunday-School Temper- 
ance Exercise,’’—‘‘ The Queen of the Year,” a Christmas ex- 
ercise, and ‘“‘The Harvest Home.” All lovers of Sunday- 
school work, and Bible study will value this volume as it 


well deserves. 


Home AGAIN! A Novel. 
. Alden, Publisher. 
72pp. 6 cents. 

In this remarkably cheap form, Mr. MacDonald’s story 
of “ Home Again,”’ is given to the public, and any one who 
has read his “‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” will be 
glad to welcome another story by the same author. In ac- 
cordance with his style of writing, there is a good deal of 
quiet home life in it, besides many pithy and bright say- 
in, The hero goes to London, feeling great confidence 
in himself, as a firstclass poet,—is not appreciated,—meets 
with many discouragements, and some failures,—has a 
stormy love experience, and at last goes back home to the 
farm and his dear old father, writes his poetry as he turns 
over the soil or gathers in the sheaves, and decides that his 
career is not the less useful or bright, by so doing. The 
story is a good one and well worth reading. 


By George MacDonald. John 
New York: 3893 Pearl Street. 


A TREATISE ON PLANE SURVEYING. By Daniel Carhart, 
C. Boston : Ginn & Co., Publishers. 498 pp. $2.00. 


As its title indicates, this work extends over the field of 
plane surveying. The book is large, contains a grea 
amount of close research and isthe result of years of labor. 
It illustrates and describes the instruments employed in 

lane surveying, their adjustments and uses; exemplifies 
he best methods of solving the common problems occur- 
ring in practice, and furnishes solutions for many special 
cases which not unfrequently present themselves. An ex- 
perience of twenty years in the field and in technical 
schools, confirms the opinion of the author that a work of 
this kind should be eminently practical,—hence, with this in 
view the different methods of surveying are treated,—di- 
rections for using instruments are given and these are sup- 
poem by numerous examples to be solved, various 
eld exercises to be performed, and many queries to be an- 
swe The first chapter is devoted to chain eet be 
with directions for measuring and ranging out lines, meth- 
ods of overcoming obstacles, recording field notes, obtain- 
ing areas, and plotting a chain survey. Chapter second 
treats of compass and transit surveying,—chapter third is 
fae to the magnetic needle, or variations of the compass, 
n which are also found tables and matter taken from the 
United States coast and Geodetic Survey, chapter four is 
devoted to laying out and dividing up land, while the use 
of the plane table is described in chapter five. The system 
employed by the government in the survey of the public 
lands is set forth poe six, and the last chapter, on 
city eh er, is from the pen of Mr. eric H. Rob- 
inson, C. E., City Engineer of Wilmington, Del. Inan Ap- 
ndix of fifteen of closely written matter, is found 
he judicial functions of surveyors, and this is followed b 
a series of tables covering seventy-nine pages. The wor 
is an exhaustive treatise upon the subject, combining, as 
well, so much that is purely practical and suggestive. The 
binding is strong, and pleasing, the covers, dark green 
cloth, and the back a deep redleather. The type and paper 
are excellent. 


STORIES FOR LATTLE READERS, By Emilie Poulsson. 
Chicago and Boston: The Insterstate Publishing Com- 
pany. 48pp. 10 cents. 

The Supplementary Reading Dime Series, of which this 
little volume is one, is designed for little folks read as 
soon as they know the consonant and short vo sounds. 


‘ling Games,—Writing 
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New words are introdnced into each story, but in a careful 
manner, and never more than nine new words are used, 
and often less. ‘Ihe first fifteen stories, which are as sim- 
le as can be, contain a xreat deal about ‘“‘ Ned,’? who by 
he way is a real boy and the stories are true. The new 
words which occur in each story are sxrenqed in columns 
ge the story and can be methodically ed and recited 
necessary. 


THE ScHOoL ALBUM. A Collection of New and Beautiful 
Songs for Day Schools. By H.W. Fairbank. Words by 
Miss Minnie B. Lowry. Chicago: S. R. Winchell & Co. 
82 pp. 30 cents. 


Professor Fairbank is the author of the School Songs 
Series, which is used in many schools for oupgromantesy 
singing, and this bright little songster, is another contri- 
bution to our school music. It is made up of three dis- 
tinct penton setmery, intermediate and advanced, each 
one of which is published separately as well as combined. 
e present volume is the combined edition. The songs 
are such as can be easily sung by school children and will 
furnish abundant material with which to supplement the 
old and more familiar music. Each separate part is well 
suited, in music and words, to the grade for which it is in- 
tended. The songs are bright, cheerful and attractive. 


THE MANUAL TRAINING ScHOOL. By C. M. Woodward, 
A. B., Ph. D. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 
874 pp. $2.00. 

This very important and valuable work comprises a full 
statement of the aims, methods and results of the manual 
training school in St. Louis, Mo., with figured drawings of 
shop exercises in woods and metals. The book really con- 
sists of four parts ;—I, The Historical Introduction, and 
European Schools ;—ITI, The Exposition of the Methods and 
Scope of the school, with full details as regards the manual 
elements :—III, The results of manual training, as shown 
by the records and testimony of graduates and others,—and 
IV, Discussions of the educational, social, and economic 
bearings of manual training from various standpoints and 
at various times. Among the prominent points presented, 
are ;—the first, second and third years of the manual train- 
ing school ; what others who have seen it say of the results 
of manual training ; the compelmentary nature of manual 
training ; the fruits of manual training ;—the origin, aims, 
methods and dignity of Polytechnic training :—manual 
education ;—the province of public education, plans, shop 
discipline, teachers and reports. In the preparation of this 
work, the author does not enter in detail, into the theory 
and practice of manual training in the primary and gram- 
mar schools, but has limited himself to the training of pu- 
pils from fourteen to eighteen years of age, for the reasons. 
—(1) that to cover the whole field, would make to large and 
ponderous a volume,—(2) the manual training of the lower 
grades has already been quite fully treated,—and, (3) while 
the author has very decided opinions about the methods 
which should be employed to train pupils of the lower 
grades, he has had no experience in applying them. The 
addresses, which are included in the book, have already a: 
peared in } net but the discussions they contain relate bo 
matters of first importance and general interest, and con- 
tain the observations and reflections of the author while 
actually engaged in the daily onpervanen of a manual train- 
ing school ; their introduction, therefore, will add greatly 
to the already valuable character of this work. 


CASTLE’s ScHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. By H. D. Castle. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan, Publisher. 192 pp. 35 cents. 
Much of the material of which this work is composed was 

written exclusively for it,—and as a whole, comprises, reci- 

tations, dialogues, concert recitations, drills and charades. 

It is Cesigned to be used in the primary, intermediate and 

higher grades of schools, and adds one more to the already 

rary variety or similar books, from which to choose the 
st, when needed. 


PRANKS AND PASTIMES. A Book of Games, Parlor Per- 
formances and Puzzles. By Mary J. pooqnes. Chicago : 
a 8. poem, Publisher, 163 Randolph Street. 152 pp. 

cents. 

. The — of this bo egy be me fully to Ler gpem yo Pon 
emands of youn ple, their love of games, an 

for fun and Sonainhon: This book is the result of a 

deal of thought and care, and in it is found descriptions of 

all kinds of games. They are in groups, and bear the fol- 

lowing titles :—Stirring Games,—T ng Games,—Guess- 
ames,—Odds and Ends,—Outlined 

Charades,—Pantomimes, and Shadow Shows. Each game 


t | has its own description or outline, so that there is no diffi- 


culty in fully understanding them all. A few are old 
stand-bys, but the majority are new, and for that reason 
have a greater charm. 


REPORTS. 
SCHOOL REPORT OF PITTSFIELD, MASS, 1887-88. Thomas H. Day, 
Superintendent. 


The and pospeing, neod of new buildings has not been less 
marked than formerly. me of the buildi are said, in the re- 
port of the committee, to be in such a condition that “ the cattle 


of a C abattoir are hardly much worse.”” Complaint 
also. made that " brows | X 


that the superimtendent’s duties are so numerous, 
jaa it is impossible y F him to attend to them 


satisf 
improvements reforms should be made if Pi 
wishes to rival, in educational matters, the live towns around 
it. The truan hool exercised a salutary in- 
fluence, in restraining . The average attendance was 
pa t Cetemeets membership 2,453, and the per cent of atten- 
ce 90.7. ; 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF PRINCE EDWARD 
oo 
cation. 


Aemetins wo the Mg yn ay } wepeet, there are 487 school 
schools, teachers, an enrollment of 22,460 
penis. He says that the shifting of country schools trom 

place, as has been done in many instances, has an injurious ef- 
fect upon the progress of education. He also decries the system 
of “ boarding * vogue, causing the teacher to be 

as little better than a menial. Another great disad- 
vantage is the lack of suitable books. The Educational Institute, 
held in October, 1887, was the most Lp of the meetings 
held by that body. The interprovin convention of teachers, 
to be held in St. John, N. B., about the middie of July, 1888, is 
looked forward to with much interest. 


LITERARY NOTES. 





APPLETON’s Cyclopedia of American Biography (fourth volume, 
Lodge-Pickens) will be published about May 1. It will contain | and 
articles by Justiee Bradley on John Marshall, Prof. Henry Coppee 
on Gen. McClellan, Rey. O. B. Frothingham on Theodore Parker, 
President D. C. Gilman on James Monroe, Rey. George R. Gleig 
on Gen. Sir Edward M. Pakenham, Dr. Oliver Wendell SYolmes on 





John Lothrop Motley, Gen. Bradley T. Johnson on Gen. James. 


: | the May 8 
“ Gentlemen,” a pate ye 
the highest aspect, f. 


1887. D. Montgomery, Chief Superintendent of Edu- ay 


In answ the question “Is 
Place "7 y— AHH, to show that combinations of labor 
“fhe te outgrowths 
m 
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Longstreet, President William P. Johnston on Gen. J. 8. Marma- 
duke, Prof. Charles Eliot Norton on Henry W. Longfellow, Dr. 
Francis Parkman on Marquis de Montcalm, Whitelaw Reid on 
William W. Phelps, and Charles Dudley Warner on James Rus- 
sell Lowell. 

The Political Science Quarterly isa publication which will render 
invaluable aid to students of history or of government. The 
leading questions are treated in an able and impartial manner. 
The fact that it is edited by the faculty of political science of 
Columbia College is sufficient recommendation. Among the sub- 
jects treated in the March number are the tariff, taxation, and 
immigration. 

CROWELL & Co.'s series of “ Famous” books will be increased by 
Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s book on “ Famous American Statesmen." 
It gives short biographies of the most popular men in our coun- 
try’s history. 

A. D. F. RANDOLPH & Co., 38 West Twenty-third street, New 
York, publish a book of selections from the works of the British 
poets of the reign of Victoria. 

D. C. Heatna & Co. will publish in June a translation of Paolo 
Mantegazza’s “ Testa, a Book for Boys,” a sort of companion vol- 
ume to De Amicis’ “ Cuore.” 

THos. Netson & Sons on May 1, will remove their Oxford 
Bible Warehouse and publishing-offices from 42 Bleecker Street to 
33 East 17th (Union Square), The building is that in which The 
Century Co. have their offices. 

J. FrrzGERALD, of New York, has issued “* Nature Studies,” con- 
taining four instructive essays on scientific subjects. 

G. P. Purnam’s Sons make the following announcement: In 
the Great Cities of the Republic Series, “The Story of Boston ;" 
“The Story of Washington,” by Charles Burr Todd; In the Ger- 
mav Classics for American Students Series, “Selections from 
Lessing’s Prose,” by Prof. H.S. White; “The Tariff History of the 
United States.” by Prof. F. W. Taussig; “‘ A Sketch of the German- 
ic Constitution from the Earliest times to the Dissolution of the 
Kingdom in 1806,” by Samuel Epes Turner; ‘ The Present Con- 
dition of Economic Science and the Demand for a Radical Change 
in its Methods and Aims,” by Edward C. Lunt. 

TrckNoR’s Paper Series still retains its irm hold on the public 
and its pretty olive-and-red volumes will be seen everywhere, 
during the coming summer. The volume for April 21 is “Len 
Gansett,” a strong Southwestern story, by Opie P. Read, the 
editor of “The Arkansas Traveler,” and this will be followed by 
Clara Louise Burnbam’s “ Next Door,” and Mr. Howells’ ** The 
Minister’s Charge.” 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Before the Curfew and Other Poems, Chiefly Occasional. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 


An Elementary Geography of the British [sles. By Archibald 
Geikie. London : Macmi =f & Co. 30 cents. 


The Mind of the Child. PartI. The Senses and the Will. By 


W. Preyer, Prof. of Physiology in Jena. Translated from t 
Original German by H. W. Brown. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
A Blind Lead 


. The Story of a Mine. By Josephine W. Bates. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 


A False Start. A Novel. By°Hawley Smart. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 50 cents. 


Good Form In England. An American Resident of the 
United Kingdom. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


Evolution and Its Relation to Religious Thought. By Joseph 
Le Conte. New York: D. Appleton &Co. $1.50. 


Form Lessons. To Prepare for and to Accom the Study of 
Number. By W. W. Speer. Englewood, Ill: ww. Speer. 


Ohio History and Geography Cards. By H.C. Smith. Cincin- 
nati: Robert ke & Co. cents. 


Sea Side and Way Side. No.I. By Julia McNair Wright. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 


Sharp Eyes and Other Papers. John Burroughs. Boston: 
HonetRon’ Mifflin & Co. Freese Gerken. 15 cents. 


Tales of a Wayside Inn. By H. W. Longfellow, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes. In three Numbers. Boston: Houghtcn 
Mifflin & Co. 15centseach. No. 2. 


Much Ado about Nothing. By William Shakespeare. New 
York : Cassell & Co. 10 cents. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Seventeenth Biennial Report of the Iowa Institution for the 
Education of the Deaf and Dumb, at Council Bluffs, 1887. G. L. 
Wyckoff, Superintendent. 


The Industrial Education Association, of New York, has issued 
Educational Leaflet No. 13, the subject being, ‘Are Words the 
Only Means of Expressing Thought?” by Charles H. Ham. 


MAGAZINES. 


Those who wish to kee’ on current literature will find 
wee y by, on B. Ae, 393 Pearl puveet, 
ice one dollar a year..——In 

outs Stevenson has a paper, entitled 
h he treats with fine feeling, and in 
E. Munroe, explains in popular 
the chemical constitution and action of modern explo- 
most interesting article, at least to teachers, is Prof. 
on “ The Center of the Repub- 

mportant part the West has played 
of ular education. 
— pee j Pa. os 
Monthly for May, a view 0 whole 

s Bt of science me read Yb a etoces’ 
“ Darwinism a Christian reported from The Guardian. 
Combination a Crime ?” Appleton 

capital 
trade. 


iterature, published 
N. Y., a valuable aid. 


sives. 

James Baldwin's conclu pa 

nacre — t ot tsystem 
levelopmen our 

7 A. Wells’ discussion of the “ Econo 





Mo 
are legitima of modern conditions of 
Arnold Burges Johnson writes of “Sound Signals at Sea.’ 
The American Magazine has been greatly improved and is now one 
of the handsomest of the monthly publications. The prose in the 
April number is of a literary c r,and there is also some 
exquisite verse.——The Quiver for May contains among others 
the following articles: “The Least of These,My Brethren,” a story 
of German philanthropy; “ Bible Trades and the Lessons they 
Teach,” “‘ The Five Hu usand Blind of China,” and an 
interesting account of Mansfield College, Oxford, for the higher 
education of = Congregationalists.——The Library Journal 
is a monthly lication whose name implies its object, to give 
news and fe concerning work. It contains much useful 
Nyy Le udge George C. Barrett, of tte 
Su Court, New York, before whom the “ boodle” Aldermen 
and Jacob written on 





were 
ustice,” the Forum for May. Thesamenum- 

be ;containe tacts to Soe City Governments oy ere oy 
yy and actrong article by Michael Devitt, 02 


Senator S.M. Collom ; 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


PEOGRAPHY TEACHING 


— WITH — 


SAND-MODELLING 


By ALEX. E. FRYE. 


Formerly Principal of the Quincy School, Quincy, Mass., and Training Teacher 
in the Cook County (Ill.) Normal School. 


For TEACHERS and NORMAL-SCHOOL PUPILS. 
A System and Method of Teaching Geography based on 
the Relief of the Globe. 

The beautiful device of Sand-Modelling fully explained and 
illustrated. 


‘* How to Model the Continents in Sand.’’ 


Study ; 
Winds; Climate; Soil; Plants; Animals; Commerce; Political 


Discussing also: Primary District Map-Drawing ; 
Geography, etc., in their various relations to Continental Relief 


and Drainage. 





The engravings show the Moulding-Table ready for use; 
essentials of Relief of all the Continents ; Winds, Ocean Currents, 
and Rainfall; Plant Regions of America, etc. 

Beautifully bound in cloth—a16 pages, 1z2mo. Write at once 
and get a copy from the mew plates. Sent to any address on 
receipt of price: $1.00 (net). 

Address : 

BAY STATE PUBLISHING CO., 


HYDE PARK, Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
EDUCATIONAL GEMS. 


Teachers’ Manuals Series. 


This is a new series of short essays on ed- 
ucational subjects, by the best writers, at a 
nominat price. 


NOW READY. 
No. 1. J. G.| Fitch’s “Art of Question- 
ing.” 


No. 2. J. G. Fitch’s “Art of Securing 
Attention.” 

No. 3. Arthur Sidgwick’s “On Stimulus 
in School.” 

No. 4. Charlotte M. Yonge’s “ Practical 
Work in School.” 

No. 5. J. G. Fitch’s “Improvement in the 
Art of Teaching,” 

Also a course of yz, 4 for Teachers’ Train- 

ing Classes. 


No. 6. J."H. Gladstone’s “ Object Teach- 
ing.” 

Each is printed in large, clear type, on 
good paper, with sideheads, topics, and 
analyses. From ® to 64 pp. each, with 
paper cover. Price, 15 cents; to teachers, 
12 cents; by mail, 1 cent. extra. Remit in 
stamps. Liberal discount in auantities. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 
151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





The cut fairly represents the new 


FAVELOPE SCRAP BOOK. 














SPECIAL PRIZE'()FFERS TO PUPILS) 








AND 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS. 


Desiring to bring Treasure-TRove (indorsed by all 
teachers who see it) before the pupils and to encourage 
them to write we offer some very valuable prizes for 
stories. Please read these offers to them and let them 
begin to write at once. The prizes can be awarded 
at the closing exercises of the school; it will help to 
make them interesting. All present subscribers, and 
all who become subscribers, under 18 years of age, and 
those only, can compete. The interest you stir up in 
this matter will come back many fold to your school, 
we are sure, 

TREASURE-TROVE, 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y. City. 


PRIZES TO. YOUNG WRITERS. 


$200 in cash and $50 in books. 


First Prize, $100 in cash. Fifth Prize, $20 in books. 
Second Prize, $50 in cash. Sixth Prize, $15 in books. 
Third Prize, $30 in cash. Seventh Prize, $10 in books. 
Fourth Prize, $20 in cash. Eighth Prize, $5 in books. 


The highest prize will be for the best story, written 
by a subscriber to TrEasurE-Trove under 18 years of 
age, the second for the next, and so on, according to the 
report of the judges. Here are the conditions : 

1. The stories must be original. This refers to both 
thought and expression. Of course, the writer may re- 
fer to dictionary, encyclopedia or other books of like 
nature to secure information. Short quotations may be 
used if necessary. 

2. The writer must be a subscriber. If not a sub- 
scriber, the intending writer should at once send on one 


dollar and thus become one, and then begin his work. 
He or she must not be over 18 years of age. 

3. The story should not go over 2,500 words (that is, 
two Treasvre-TRove pages), unless the writer prefers 
to make it in two parts, in such case it may have not 
over 5,000 words, that is, cover about four pages of 
Trove. The prize stories will be published in TreasuRE- 
TROVE. 

4. The stories must be received by us before June 10, 
1888. The list of successful writers can then be pub- 


lished in the July number of the Trove; the prizes can | 


be sent as soon as the decision is made by the judges, 
The books may be selected from “Treasurz-Trove 
Library List” of 1,000 volumes, a copy of which will 
be sent free on application. 

5. The judges are three principals, well known for 
their ability to select good literature, and for their in- 
terest in young people. These gentlemen have kindly 
consented to act: W. M. Giffin, Principal of School, New- 
ark, N. J.; W. J. Ballard, Principal of School, Jamaica, 
L. L; Supt. Pardee, of Long Island City, L. 1. 


6. The writing must be neat and legible; on one side 
of the paper ; note sized sheets musi be used. Fold the 
aper once lengthwise. Put your initials on the right 
and corner of each page. 
at end. 
story is original, has not 


address also; if you wish it returned send postage 
stamps. Four single sheets of note will require two 
cents postage. At the bottom of letter your teacher 
will write: “I know * and believe the state- 
ment that this story is original is true; and that the 
above statement is correct,” and sign his name, Put in 
an envelope and send to Treasure-Trove, 


25 Clinton Place, N. Y. City. 





* Here put writer's name, 


Put full name and address | 
Inclose and si a letter stating: “This | 

, copied from any book, | 
magazine or paper,” and sign it with your name, give | 


| 











It consists of 26 large envelopes secured by a 
flexible muslin strip to the back of stiff covers, 
(like leaves of a book). Each envelope can be 
taken out when full and filed away for future 
reference and replaced by an empty one. Each 
envelope is indexed by either letters or figures, 
and the whole neatly and durably bound in cloth 
covers. The size is 8x10 inches, and it will con- 
tain a thousand or more clippings according to 
their size. 


PRICE, $1.25 NET. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price, to any ad- 
dress. Additional envelopes (made specially for 
the book) can be procured at 85c. per dozen. 
Extra covers, 50c. per pair. 


Great Premium Offer. 


This Scrap Book will be sent post-paid to any 
subscriber to the JouRNAL who will send us one 
new JOURNAL subscriber, or two new INSTITUTE 
subscribers, or two new TREASURE-TROVE sub_ 
| scribers, with the cash for subscriptions. 
| Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 











THE ISLAND SUMMER SCHOOL, Martha’s 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION. 


ScnooLt oF MretHops: Three Weeks, Jul 
Twenty De ents, zhidy Instructors, 
best location. Low prices fo 


with eminent ‘specialists as instructors. Send for full 


BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, Business Agent, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 


16 to Aug. 
HE OLDEST 0 : f 
r board and tuition ; the finest equipment,—large buildings of its own ; 


circulars of information, to ' 


3, 1888. AcapEMIC DEPARTMENTS: Five Weeks, J 
f the Summer Schools, and THe Best. Out in the Atlantic Ocean. The very 


Vineyard, Mass. 


July 16 to Aug. 17, 1888. 
the best organized for real work, 


on TO WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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Lessons in English Grammar, 


BY PROFESSOR A. H. WELSH, 


Adapted for Use in High Schools, Academies, Seminaries, Etc,, and in 


the Higher Classes in Public Schools, 
Price for Examination, 70 Cents, Post-paid. 


ITS ONLY LACK. 
“It is a work most admirable in conception and execution, 


simple, clear, comprehensive, practical 


, and full of life and interest on every page. 


It lacks only one time-honored feature, the dryness that has been considered inse 


able from En Bo 
Schenectady, 


Ss. T. Dutton, Supt. of Schools, New Haven, Conn.: 


h grammar.”—C, 8S. Hatsgy, Prin. of Union Classical Institut 


**Tt is a pleasure to see 


a grammar that is so comprehensive, and at the same time soclear and simple.” 
C.F. P. Bancroft, Ph. D.. Prin. of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.: 


‘‘ The growing interest in English 
and the teaching of a sound and scientific 
the products of this striking movement. 


nome of our very ablest men to the study 
lish grammar, and this book is one of 





A MASTERLY TEXT-BOOK! 


COMPLETE GERMAN MANUAL. 


By WESLEY C. SAWYER, Ph.D. 


Examination Price, $1.00, Post-paid. 


“Simply perfection for Class Use.” 
“All that a practical grammar can ever become.” 
“A very happy combination of the Scientific and Natural Methods.” 
“Most difficult subjects handled in a masterful way.” 
**Consummate tact displayed in its arrangement.” 





Simmons’ Qualitative Analysis, 


FOR USE IN HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 
Examination Price, 50 Cts., Post-paid. 
This book is arranged to accompany > ie ag any of the text-books on Gen- 


eral Chemistry in common use, or it can be 


A. E. Curtis, Prin. of High School, Adrian, Mich.: 
it has been my 
“Prof. 


Qualitative Analysis for high schoo! 
it with my class.” And later he writes: 
general satisfaction.”’ 


used as an independent work on analysis. 
‘““The best work on 
¥ privilege to to examine. I will use 

immons’s book is giving 





JOHN C. BUCKBEE & CO., Publishers, 
122 and 124 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 





AN IMPORTANT WORK. 





Just Ready: 


EVOLUTION AND ITS 
RELATION TO 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


By JOSEPH LE CONTE, 


Professor of Geology and Natural His- 
tory in the University of California ; 
author of ‘‘ Elements of Geology,” 

‘* Religion and Science,” etc. 


‘*Much, very much has been written, 
jially on the nature and the evidences 
of evolution, but the literature is so volu- 
minous, much of it so fragmentary, and 
most of it so technical, that even very in- 
telligent B ae have still very vague 
ideas on the subject. I have attempted to 
give (1) a very concise account of what 
we mean by evolution, (2) an outline of 
the evidences of its truth drawn from 
many different sources, and (8) its relation 
to fundamental religious beliefs.”—Eatract 
from Preface. 


With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers; or sent by the pub- 
ishers by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price: 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 6 Bond St., New York. 





NEW BOOKS. 


ETHICS OF BOXING AND MANLY 


the 
1 ters on conceing on the ware. 
8 necticu' 1.50. 
ATALANTA’S RACE. The Proud King, The 
Wri on the and other stories fro 
“The hly ” of WILLIAM MORRIS, 
the English poet, edited and oy 
ann Oscar Fay Adams (and W. 
Rolfe), The a biography and 


cents. 
LucrE- 
und in the odd Fos Akg 
same way as jope’s 

Suitors.” 50 cents. 
LEN GANSETT isa en by Oris P, lead, South- 
western story, bey kA PIE P. READ, editor 
of the “* Arkansaw Traveller,”’ and co’ manenaes 

as the best Southern novel yet written. $1; 
Ticknor's Pa) 50 cents. 
E’s GLAND. A new edi- 


SHAKESP. 
TER, treating in exquisite prose of Warwick- 
aire, tents, Con Couteruars. Windsor, Stoke- 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
recejpt of the price by the publishers. 


TICKNOR & CO., BOSTON. 


Hovexuton, Mirriin 
AND CoMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


John Ward, Preacher. 


A Novel, by MARGARET DELAND, author 
t. — Old Garden and Other Poems.” 


mo! Ward is a Presbyterian aeer and 
this engaging story brings the sternes t doctrines 
of Presbyterian ogy into close relations 
the best elements of ——— Into one 
woven lovers’ experiences, the social i interests of 
village iife, “ the short and sim e annals of the 
poor,” and many characteristic features of mod- 
ern civilization. It is quite sure to attract marked 
attention and to excite animated 


Negro Myths from the Georgia 
Coast. 


Collected by CHARLES C. JONES, JR., au- 
thor of ‘‘ The History of Georgia.” 1émo, 
$1.00. ; 

The delightful *‘ Uncle Remus” stories are but 
a small part of the quaint folk-stories handed 
down by among the southern 

Colonel Sones has = a volume of 

have been current on the coast of G 





z 


by their quaint simplicity and grotesque 


‘ancies. 

Heartsease and Rue. 
A new volume of ms by JAMES Rus- 
SELL LOWELL. ith a fine steel por- 


trait. Beautifully printed and tastefully | line 
bound, $1.25. 


Before the Curfew 


And Other Poems, Chiefly Occasional. 
By OLIVER WENDELL HoLMgs. 16mo, 
ae printed and bound, gilt top, 


Metrical Translations and Poems. 


he H. Hepegz, D.D., and Mrs. A. L. 
ISTER. 16mo, parchment-paper cover, 
$1.00. 


The Second Son. 


A novel. 
and THoMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
$1.50. 


Irish Wonders. 


The Ghosts, Giants, Pookas, Demons, 
Leprechawns, Banshees, Fairies, Witches, 
Widows, Old Maids, and other Marvels 
of the Emerald Isle. Popular Tales as 
age the people. By D..R. MCANALLY, 

ith more than ey ‘capital illus- 
Settion. Small 4to, $2 


12mo, 


. Paul Patoff. 


A novel. By F. MARION CRAWFORD, au- 
e100 of ‘“‘A Roman Singer,” etc. 12mo, 


-| Ormsby Macknight Mitchel, 


Astronomer and General. A biographi_ 
cal narrative by his son, F. A. MITCHEL 
With a steel Portrait. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $2.00 


The Story of Keedon Bluffs. 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, author 
“The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains,” S Down the Ravine,” etc. 


16mo, $1.00. 


Poems. 


By Epwarp ROWLAND SILL. 
parchment-paper cover, $1.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Seut by mail, post- 
paid, on recelnt of price Dy the 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & (O., Boston. 


11 East Seventeenth 8t., New York. 


16mo, 











Call for the Best 
and most efficient 
remedy. Forty- 
four years pop- 






Spring Medicine 
Needed by all, 
whether 
adult or child, 
at home 





tra 
All druggiote keep tt 


eorgia, 
and which cannot fail to Taterent a@ multitude of | Mi 
readers 


By Mrs. M. O. W. OLIPHANT | Such sweet 


S. C. GRIGGS & COMPANY 


Have Ready a New Edition of 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


Bnglish Literature and Language, 


By Prorgssor A. H. WELSH, A. M. 


2 Vols. Orown Octawo. 1,100 pages, $4.00. Half 
Calf, $8.00; full Morocco, gilt edges, $12.00. Un- 
wersity Edition, on thinner paper, com- 
plete in 1 Vol., $3.00. 

publishers invite the attention 
ofeducato Pe thic, aamibiorty 
ue, gra a r 
pr ay confident that it will befound, 
examination, to = one of the 
and most fascinating works 
that has ever appeared on this in- 
creasingly ‘ngerines subject. 
“ Must enter the library of student of 
iterature.” —Edmund eens 


ek eee ee In plan and ex- 


ecution it seems to me all that could be asked 
for. "John G. 
Weilsh's 1 Literature is 7 for 


- Ernest Whitney, I in 


ost com: ve and satisfactory re- 
view of English li re ever luced on this 
continent.”’—Professor R. B. Uv. 8. 
‘inister to Denmark. 

“I like it better than anything elseI have 
= NN. Sims, D. D., Pres. of Syracuse Un- 
“Tt meets a real want of our times. No other 
work has covered the same und in Sn | 
all the influences that unite in the development 
Pro, no. 1A literature.” —T. Whiting "Bancroft, 

a Literature, Brown U1 

” =. redict that it will occupy the rank in its 

Goes Webster's Dictionary in the 


mentof yo eal Presbyterian 


“The sost noteworthy intone of English lit- 
erature ever written.”—The Churchman. 


Complete Edition of the 
POETICAL WORKS of 


Benjamin F. Taylor, LL.D. 


A Handsome volume, containing an quemiet 
portrait of the author from a painting by G. 

A. Healy. Price, $1.75. 

“ No other hand has touched just the strings in 

the American from w Teylor draws 

music.”—The one. 

pennty of extouamen aul mensty of sapien." 

a ex 

Boston Commercial 

“Tn this volume, which contains the poems of 

a life-time and the contents of three previous 

books, are gathered some of the finest and most 

descriptions of American scenes and in- 
cidents ever written.’”"—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


MR. TAYLOR’S PROSE WORKS. 


World on Wheels. Illus. 18th Ed. - $1.00 
In Camp and Field, 3d edition. - 1, 
Summer Savory, 3d edition. - 1, 
Between the Gates, Illus, 12th edition. 1. 

i. 


00 
00 
25 
Theophilus Trent. A Novel(New) - 1.26 





PROF. MATHEWS’ NEW BOOK. 
THIRD EDITION READY. 
BY “THE PRINCE OF POPULAR ESSAYISTS."’ 


MEN, PLACES, AND THINGS. 


By WILLIAM Matuews, LL. D. 


Uniform With His Other Works. 
394 Pages. $1.50. 


“A volume that should be read for the im- 
mense amount of information it yields.’’ —Phil- 


Press. 
> try a - terse and thoughtful essayical 
Mathews has to-day in 
either hhemigpbere. —Boston Hi Journal. 
“ Every chapter in this book is is bright and in- 
structive, —* the oo on the Sreeneents of of 
Great Men will be 


read with more 
than any other. book is the result of careful 
and careful writing.”’—The Christian 
Standard, Cincinnati. 


OTHER WORKS BY DR. MATHEWS. 


Literary Style and other Essays. - $1.50 
Getting onin the World. - - ~- 1.50 
The Great Comversers. - - -_ 1.50 
Hours with Men and Books. - ~- 1.50 
Words: Their Use and Abuse. - - 2.00 
‘Monday Chats.” - - - - - 2.00 
Oratoryand Orators, - - + - 2.00 


*,*For sale by booksellers generally, or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


S.C. GRIGGS & COMPANY, 





87 & 89 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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SARATOGA AND ROUND LAKE 
NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF METHODS, LANGUAGES, MUSIC, ETC. 
AT ROUND LAKE. July 10, 11 SS SAT SARATOGA, July 24. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Pe lere tenes eu upon to recommend 
tt good teachers are to be in 








VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF 188 


teachers for schools in the 
great 
-— tN. tomake oes Ss their life-work. a 


Never before has there been 
so many calls for first-class 

* teachers as the present year. 
East, West, and South. The in- 
demand and that better salaries are to be paid 
by he, vacancies on our books are the on at 


FACULTY. «. uperiniendenetes ¢ oe lod 1 $2,000 position ; 1 $2,000 position in the West; 

Prof W. H. PAYNE, Chancellor University of vevmoud Col BUTTERFIELD, Instructor Dart- | $2,000 positions in il, cay 2 $1,800 to $2,000; 36, $1,200 to $1,500; 60, $1,000 to $1,200; 50, 
THOS. M. BALLIRT, Supt, Schools, Springfield, | Miss JENNIE Rha Tr tna $000 to $800; 40, $400 to $000; 18 Ward, $000 to $1,200, 

Dr. JEROME ALLEN, University of New York. | A. W. NORTON, Grammar mira boqans uae from $1,500 to $2,000 :'4, 1,200 to $1,600; 8, $1,000 

ROBT. C. METCALF, Supervisor Prof. J.D GAILLARD oe ¥ yore ee Sehint Aasaa _—- nt 8 18, $000 to ; 7, below $500. 
Miss SATA L. ARNOLD, Prin, Training School, Dr. ED. W. BEMIS, Titulo, N N.Y. ao ead 16, $50 to $700; 40, $500. 

Feet, Ate .E. vars, B, Cambridge, Mass. EDWIN F. KIMBALL, Boston, Mass. Boston. gsodtecrmeiate and Stand Primary ¢ Grades—16 places, salaries above $700; 34, from $500 to $700; 72, 
Miss B. M. REED, Pri : ig yo »Pa Prot, BB. FITZ. New York City. Positions—12 College Presidencies fur men ; 5 Principalships for ladies : 2 Greek Professor- 
wei irae toe von guy (omits Aiton, ner nose, recon | aeee Raat BS ett reenter 
Mrs. H. J. CARTER, New York City. CHAS. E, SIMPSON, Riverview Acad., Pough- fein es io 81 bm 1 1a Chemistry and Physies Professorships, $000 to $2,000; 4 Biology Pro- 
Mrs. N. E. YD, Prof Hr & BCHETSKY, Berlitz School, Boston. a ey ; 1 Political Economy Professorship, $2,500; 1 "a Sricultural Professor- 
Aw wy Elmira, N. Y. A. 1, tH JEN gh Conservatory or Music. | ®t obo! also reer number of Academy tions ; several positions for teachers of art in pri- 
HW. SHAYLOR, Supt, Bou'shi Portland, Me. | Prot am Li 2 vate schovls; rawing in public schools; teachers of vocal music in public schools ; 
™ iow Haven. teachers of kinde ri 4 eral partners wanted who can furnish from $1,000 to $2,300; 

The following SUBJECTS will be ship Pa rote oeutton, Sebo! Manage uite a number a Fetiutions for sale in New York, indiana, Michigan, Dlinois, lowa, and the 
aan ‘Training, “7, Lonmangh nnsemeae Sothern States. In fact, we have some position for almost teacher who may write us. Among 
Meek te besa oar ties ae Gd can DEER TR rnan. cane [teenie tet eave nasa ea ore Eee ad ak as a aos 

oad fit w ‘ou of our and wor 

Circular (69 pages) now Send postal card Suet, wante Ws fully in regard to your qualifi cations and just what you wish. Address 


Or, WALTER . PARKER, Sec’y, “CHARLES F.. KING, "airantion 





The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 
JAMES E. MURDOCH, President. 


Summer session of six weeks, from July 2d to August 1ith, atGrimsby Park, 
Canada. 25 miles from Niagara Fails. Cool, healthful and attractive. 
Instruction in Voice Culture, Gesture, Articulation, Psychological Analysis, 
Recitation, Extemporaneous Speech, and 
a iali . For further information, address, 


CECIL HARPER, Secretary, 


1124 Arch Street Philadelphia. 


Which Cyclopedia? 


It is generally admitted that a good Cyclopedia is a desirable pos- 
session forevery home. As to which Cyclopedia is the best for popular 
use, the “ Doctors disagree.” Evidently the matter of choice should de- 
pend somewhat upon the use for which it is intended. A customer 
of AupEn’s Mantrotp CycLorepia writes to the publisher as follows : 


**T have been exhibiting the Manifold among my — uaintances, and expatiating 
on its excellence and wonderful cheapness. Among those to whom I have shown 
the volumes, I found but one young man who did not need the Manifold. He 
has a cyclopedia ; a number of large volumes; he did not know how many, nor did 
he know the name of the editor or publisher; but they are very large, heavy vol- 
umes. Believing he did not f a consult them, asked if he ever used them. 

‘** Certainly,’ said he, ‘I use them every day.’ 

“** What can you possibly = with them?’ 

“*Why,I press my trousers with them.’ 

“«*My dear sir,’ said I, ‘you do not need the Manifold. Mr. Alden io 
books for the purpose of improving the intellect, and not to give shape to the le 
Do you stick to your ponderous, unwieldly volumes ; they are well adapted to t e 
purpose for which you use a cyclopedia ; but the dainty volumes of the Manifold 
—how delightful to handle, and how beautiful to behold—are made w ith a view to 
ease of reference and convenience of consultation, and cannot be successfully con- 
verted into a substitute for trousers’s stretchers.”—-EDWARD EBERBACH, Washington. 


The fifth volume of Atpzy’s Manrrotp Cyctorepia, which has just 
been published, more than sustains the good reputation of the previous 
3 O V O | um e S issues, being, especially, more 

full in its vocabulary, and the 
entire workmanship, both literary and mechanical, being of a higher 
grade. It is certainly not only a wonderfully cheap, but a thoroughly 
excellent Cyclopedia for almost any conceivable use except that of 
“trousers’s press.” The publisher will 
send specimen pages free to any For $8. 85 
applicant, or specimen volumes may be ordered and returned if not 
wanted—50 cents for cloth, 65 cents for half Morocco ; postage, 10c. 
Redueed rates are offered to early purchasers; the price for the set of 
380 vols., cash being received before May 1, 1888, being only $8.85 for 
the cloth; 15 cents a volume extra for half Morocco; postage as above. 


The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application. 
ALpEn’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no aiscounts except to Stockholders. Books 
sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK: 


898 Pearl St.; P. O. Box 1227. UHICAGO: Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts. 


TO BOARDS OF EDUCATION, SUPERINTENDENTS AND JANITORS. 


T am to cash whether the mgs Ny ho hg Be 
Bacpelopetine ibners’, St. N cd Magazizes 
American H 

solicited. 








and pa 
Serial biicat 8, Harpers , 
istory, or will exchange fcr stardard Books. Bend. tot tor 


W. J. WEEDON, Wholesale Dealer in School, Subscription and Standard Miscellaneous 
Books, 25 Chambers Street, New York. 419 and 421 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 





J. W. 
. s . ~ a New X ORK. 


Shakespeare. Each teacher | $1 


ag York pay: 234 Broadw 


ORVILLE BREWER, 170 State Street, Chicago, Ills. 


: German American Bank Building. 





W. D. Kerr, Manager Union Teachers’ Agency, 
Deak Sire :—Desiri 
last month. On the 16 


Send for circular and blanks. 


SHORT, BUT DECISIVE. 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 28, 1888. 


to get nearer New York City, I registered in your Agency on the 7th of 
inst., you pegommenset me to the Board of 


Education at West New 


hton. Y. Yesterday, I received the appointment. I am to begin next September, Salary, 
‘ Your promptness and efficiency exceeds my most sanguine acpocamens. 
Yours respectfully, . H. GORSLINE. 


W. D. KERR, 16 Astor PLace, NEw YORK. 





LONG ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY! 


Prin. Fred. Luca Squiers, Manager. 


“in assured patri tions, 
com. branc $800, $760; ree , ete., 
—$1000, $900, 
, $750, 3000, an and S coveral at $500, 
n fee only $2. 
‘Send two stamps for circulars, ete ate etc. 

H References. Man by State Normal 
and L. I. Principal. 

Address AT ONCE. 


FRED. LUCCA SQUIERS, 
Shelter Island, L. I., N. Y. 
We fill positions! One half commission paid to 
thee medeeintane us of vacancy. 


“Mr. Squiers is as successful in the school room as 
with the pen.”—New York Daily World. 





Aan’s tayo 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Professors, Teachers, G overncmpes. Mu- 
“telrng. e etc., to Kino ‘Boomkeopers, Str ilies and 


wow 


ographers. 
Ceres and Onshiers to Business Fi rms. 
Address (Mrs. 4 D. CULVER, 
; 29 Fifth Ave.. &. & 





9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
gn of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 

00 
of choice schools carefully recommended tc 
— felling and renting of school proverty 

FURNITURE and schools supplies. Beat 
references furnished. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th Street, betweenBroadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
sata wy yt SE 


NO FE Pree, 


not in collecting cihemnte teat Pat a phe’ om 
petent Teachers with Positions. 





FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIE, 
VICE, 


be 3 VACANCIES 
WAYS ON a 
om A great variety; many of the 


R. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL pots: 2W. ith, N. Y. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established, 1855. 

7 East 147TH Srreet, N. Y. 





salaries, change © 
data eitechen® Co-operative yRR ., one 
State Street, Chicago, Ill, Orville Brewer, 


Families, and Churches. Circulars | Tra 





DO YOU WANT A PROMOTION ? 


Register now. We want several hundred skilled 
teachers for all parts of the Union. 

L. Piper, Esq., Cc lerk Board of Education, 
Marysville, O. says: “Miss K., Prin. of our Gram—- 
mar Department is a splendid teacher, cultivated 
and thoroughly educated. If you prove as suc- 
cessful im all your engage ments so made, you 
will lend great aid to the cause of education and 
save great trouble to school officers.” 

Send for circulars. 


PENN. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
L. B. LANDIS, Allentown, Pa. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su- 
perior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 


on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York, 


TESTIMONY WORTH HAVING. 


Nearly all the schools and colieges that secured 
teachers of us the last three years have already 
requested us to select good teachers and pro- 





fessors for them for September, Our calls for 
teachers are all direct from employers. New va- 
cancies are coming in daily. Send at once for 


circulars and note our plan of work. Mention 


CHERS’ INSTITUTE. Address 

c. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
“THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU,” 
ELMHURST, ILL. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

1 Radke bollding” BOSTON. 7 Pane 3 mini, 
Good teachers recommended poten: <Some. Good 

places for m Application. 


TEACHERS 9 Our New Senool Aids will assist In com 
@ ducting your schoo! 1 - good r-¥ order. 
Each get contains i large beautiful chromo excelsior, merit and 
in sixty different designs, colors 

mele per act half set 108 cards 50c, Large set sam- 
school reward cards. Price list and few samples 

Per chaps meal A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, P. 


YANKEE GIRLS IN ZULULAND. 


By LOUISE VESCELIUS-SHELDON. 


With 100 Photogravure Ilustrations by G. E. 
Graves, from Original Sketches by J. AUSTEN. 


1 wol., 12mo, extra cloth, gilt top, $2.25. 


WORTHINGTON C0., 747 Broadway, N.Y. 











— ae 








Send Toto ony y zou have School 


punseoraeg 


we mip ky we fag 
? make you an offer, 





- 


‘Wante 


Address ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK 00., 66 & 68 Duane St., New York. Mention School Journal, 


The New York School Book Clearing House. 


bE 00 k gor tian you bere, SELL 


Communicate ! 


The pod gee! L comapiase and miscellaneous 

School and College Text 

» Books. s “ to subjects and conditions 
in the U.8. 
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Probably no form of disease is so generally dis- 
tributed among our whole population as scrofula. 
Almost every individual has this latent poison 
coursing his veins. The terrible sufferings en- 
dured by those afflicted with scrofulous sores 
cannot be understood by others, and their grati- 
tude on finding a remedy that cures them, aston- 
ishes a well person. The wonderful power of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


in eradicating every form of Scrofula has been so 
ciearly and fully demonstrated that it leaves no 
doubt that it is the greatest medical discovery of 
tnis generation. It is made by C. I. HOOD & CO., 
Lowell, Mass., and is so¥1 by all druggists. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





TH So disguised that the most 
« delicate stomach can take it. 


Remarkable as a 

, FLESH PRODUCER. 

Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST, 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Aut Davecists. Scott & Bowne, New York. 


















sure your is 
stamped **Good Sense.’ 
Sold by all Leading Retailers, 


# FERRIS BROS, new vous 








wo) 


CT will bring you Treasure- 
Trove for three months, on 
trial. e 


ow if you once see TrEAs- 

ure-Trove, you will not be without it. 

It is $1t.0o per year; has 36 large ey endo: 

by teachers and parents everywhere. Itis a 

splendid magazine. ** TREASURE- 

ROVE” and “WEEKLY WORLD,” 
one year, $1.60. at tale 
are v successful in introduci 

Agents TREASURE-TROVE into schools 

and families. Liberal commissions. Mention this 

pager, TREASURE-TROVE CO., 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


HELPS For TEACHERS. 


Is the title of our new catalogue of books 
for teachers, now It contains 
in its 84 a full description of our own 
publications and a list of 25 of the most 
prominent books for teachers. These have 
been carefully classified into departments, 
and every book has ts title, number of 
pages, price special teachei’s price, and 
postage. the prominent are furthers 
described, or a table of their contents given 
[t has also a short list of reference tend 
club list of educational and other papers, 
and acareful index. Nothinglike it is pub- 
lished Our prices are low, and any teacher 
will save money by securing it, Sent free 
for 4 cents in stamps. 


EB. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
25 Clinton Piace, New York. 









THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


The value of the microscope is particu- 
larly felt at the season just coming cn, 
by schools and amateur naturalists. But 
these instruments are always indispensa- 
ble to the equipment of any progressive 
school or academy. Our readers will be 
glad to learn that Messrs, W. H. Walmsley 
& Co., successors to R. & J. Beck, 1,016 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, make a 
specialty of Microscopes, and all Acces- 
sories and apparatus, including Photo- 
graphic outfits for amateurs, spectacles, 
eye-glasses, opera and marine glasses, etc., 
etc. An illustrated price list will be mailed 
free to any address. Mention this paper in 
corresponding. 


It is indeed the most important training 
that can be given the young, how to 
think ; and it seems to come almost next 
this, in importance, the ability to express 
their. thoughts simply and forcibly ; 
teachers and school officers realize this 
fact more and more every year, which 
accounts for the popularity of such books 
as Allen’s Composition Books,teaching how 
to think and what to write. These books 
are graded and adapted to pupils from 
eight to twelve years of age, and contain 
outlines for composition work, rules for 

unctuation, &c., and blanks for writing. 

ey are published by Taintor Brothers 
Co., of 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


Now that vacation is near at hand, we 
would earnestly refer our teacher friends 
to the firm of A. J. Johnson & Co., with 
whom they can secure pleasant and lucra- 
tive business. See their advertisement on 
last (outside) page. 





Perhaps no artist on the modern stage 
can be compared to the old original Athene, 
who is said to have made the most re- 
markable quick change on record, havi: 
sprung forth full-armed from the head of 
Zeus, which Hepheestus had been ordered 
to cleave open. When this young man 
pulled the string, Athene appeared. It is 
said that the event was characterized b 
great commotion, both on sea and land, 
and that she has since then made a great 
deal of noise indeed, being for this reason 
selected as a type of all that is enterpris- 
ing in the arts and sciences of modern life. 
No wonder then, that this symbol appears 
in another column of the ‘JOURNAL, 
attached to the rr Soman 
of the school supply and Publishing Com- 
pany, 36 Bond Street, N. Y. Whose un- 
usual offers in the way of school books, 
stationery, furniture, and supplies of all 
kinds, made the great commotion in the 
school world. 


What can it profit a man if he strives 
after the unattainable or dives deeply into 


| |}the uufathomable yet fails to pay cash. 


There is a pleasant ring in that word which 
all practical people appreciate, and such 
persons particularly as boards of educa- 
tion, superintendents and janitors will be 
immediately interested in the statement 
that cash is to be paid all the way from $5 


rsed | 00 $5,000 for old school books, cyclopedias, 


serial publications. magazines, etc., by Mr. 
W. J. Weedon, Wholesale Dealey in 
School, Subscription and Standard miscel- 
laneous books. These standard works he 
is also prepared to exchange for such books 
as may be offered him by those who are 
not prepared to Py cash. His office is 25 
Chambers St., N. Y., and you will do well 
to send for his catalogue if you have any 
books you wish to dispose of. 


Op from the east at break of day 
Rises the sun ‘n his bright array. 
He comes like a groom to the wedding feast 
With it and fire in both his eyes, 
“ But cay why docs he rise fo enst?™ 
“My boy, yeast always makes everything rise.” 
But there are few thi which glitter 
so nearly like the sun i as Button’s fa- 
mous Raven Gloss shoe dressing. This is 
an oil dressing which preserves leather, is 
economical, gives a natural finish, not var- 
nished. Beware of mere imitations. 
a wand no substituting. For sale every- 
w . 


Our readers will confer a favor on the 
scholars by calling their attention to the 
cheap and substantial Binder for th 
Treasure-Trove advertised by Shi ’s 


Sons on the last cover page Apri 
Treasure-Trove, ans 











“ PNEUMONIA.” 





Why not Call this Terrible Scourge by 
its Rightful Name? 


—_——_—— 


(New York Telegram.) 


Many a strong, well-built man leaves 
home to-day ; before night he will have a 
chill, and in a few hours will be dead ! 

This is the way the dreaded pneumonia 
takes people off. 

The list of notable men who are its vic- 
tims is appalling. 

It sweeps over the land like a scourge, 
and destroys poor and rich alike. 

Everyone dreads it. Its coming is sud- 
den, its termination usually Sasol. 

What causes it? 

Pneumonia, we are told, is invited by a 
certain condition of the system, indicated 
if one has occasional chills and fevers, a 
tendency to cold in the throat and lungs, 
rheumatic and neuralgic pains, extreme 
tired feelings, short breath and pleuritic 
stitches in the side, loss of appetite, back- 
ache, nervous unrest, scalding sensations, 
or scant and discolored fluids, heart flut- 
terings, sour stomach, distressed look, 
puffy eye sacs, hot and dry skin, loss of 
strength and virility. 

These indications may not appear to- 
gether, they may come, disappear and re- 
appear for years, the person not realizing 
that they are nature’s warning of a com- 
ing calamity. 

n other words, if pneumonia does not 
claim as a victim the persons having such 
symptoms, some less sudden but quite as 
fatal malady in 

A celebrated New York physician told 
the Tribune that pee was a secon- 
dary disorder, the exposure and cold 
being simply the agent which develops 
the disease, already dormant in the sys- 
tem, because the kidneys have been but 
partially doing their duty. In short, pneu- 
monia is but an early indication of a 
bright’s diseased condition. This impaired 
action may exist for years without the pa- 
tient suspecting it, because no pain will be 
felt in the kidneys or their vicinity, and 


DE | often it can be detected only by chemical 


and microscopial observations. 

Nearly 150 of the 750 deaths in New York 
city the first week in April (and in six 
weeks 781 deaths) were caused by pneu- 
monia ! 

The disease is very obstinate, and if the 
accompanying kidney disorder is very far 
advanced, recovery 1s impossible, for the 
kidneys give out entirely, and the patient 
is age suffocated by water. 

The only safeguard against pneumonia is 
to maintain a vigorous condition of the 
system, and thus pron its attacks, by 
using whatever will radically and effectu- 
ally restore full vitality to the kidneys, 
for if they are not sound, pneumonia can- 
not be prevented. For this purpose there 
is nothing equal to Warner’s safe cure, a 
remedy known to millions, used probably 
by hundreds of thousands and commended 
as astandard specific wherever known and 
used. It does not pretend to cure an at- 
tack of pneumonia, but it does remove the 
cause of and prevent that disease if taken 
in time. No reasonable man can doubt 
this if he regards the personal experience 
of thousands of honorable men. 

When a Ve eam says his patient has 
either ar" disease or pneumonia, he 
confesses his inability to cure, and in a 
measure he considers his msibility 
ended. In many instances, indeed, per- 
sons are repo as dying of pneumonia, 
heart disease, apoplexy, and convulsions, 
when the real cause of death and soknown 
by the physician, is this kidney consum 
tion. ousands of people have it without 
knowing it, and perish of it because their 

hysicians will not tell them the facts! 

e same fate awaits every one who will 
notexercise his judgment in such a matter. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


We now are ready to 
supply suitable books for 
School Libraries. School 
Officers and Teachers who 
wish to start or add to 
their School Libraries, will 
receive free on application 
a descriptive list of books 

with F impr This list is 
probably the best selection of the size made, 
and is graded to suit the age of the reader, 
and also classified into subj A new 
list is now ready. We make liberal 
terms. Address, 


E. L, KELLOGG & 00., 25 Clinton Pl., N, Y. 














E. L. KELLOGG. & CO.’S 
Educational Publications. 

THE SCHOOL_JOURNAL. 

16 large pages. Weekly, per year, $2.50 


THE_ TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
AND Practical TEACHER. Monthly, per yr. 1.25 


TREASURE-TROVE. 
An illus. paper for young people, Per year, 1.00 


Love’s Industrial Education. 
pages, 





z2mo, cloth, 340 1.75 
Currie’s Early Education. 
16mo, cloth, 300 pages, . 1.25 
The Reading Circle Library. 
No. 1. Allen’s Mind Studies for Teachers. .50 
* 9, Froebel’s Auto! ° -50 
* 4. Wilhelm’s Students’ dar. -30 
** 3. Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. -50: 
** 5. Hughes’ Securing Attention. -50 
Seeley’s Grube’s Method of 
TeacuinGc AritHMetic. (Nearly ready.) 
Patridge’s “‘ Quincy Methods.” 
Cloth, 12mo, 686 pages, illustrated, 1.75 
Parker’s Talks on Teaching. 
Cloth, 16mo, 196 pages, 1.25 
Shaw’s Nationa! Question Book. 
Cloth, 12mo, 356 pp. Vet, postpaid, 1.50 
The Practical Teacher. 1.50 


Tate's Philosophy of Education. 1.50 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 1.25 


Payne’s Lectures on the Sci- 
ENCE AND ArT or Epucation, New edition. 1.00 


Shaw and Donnell’s Schoo! De- 
vices. Cloth, 16mo, 217 pages, 1.25 
Teachers’ Manual Series, 6 Nos. each .15 


Kellogg’s School Management. .75 
Johnson’s Education by Doing. .75 
Southwick’s Handy Helps. 1.00 
Reception Day. Six Nos. -30 
Song Treasures. A popular school 
music book. 68 pp. Bright, original music. .15 
Pooler’sN.Y.StateSchoolLaws .30 
The Best Hundred Books. -20 


20 cent. discount to teachers, postage extra, 
peel es per cent. of price) encapt thes marked ef, 


25 Clinton Place, New York. 
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NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK, 


recently issued. The largest. and best 
Question book published. The name 
of its author Edw. R. Shaw, of Yonkers, 
N.Y.,isa ——- of its value. itis 
graded, offering inducement to ad- 
—_— re gin age ae a any 
other, elegan rinting, super - 
ing. terms moet liberal. 400 counties 
already taken. Arrange Jour plans to 
- way ede g at once wi this book. 

ne ATEN sold 118 In two weeks; an- 
other 150 inthree weeks. Apply now: 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO 


as N.Y, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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, Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 
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We Peleg | cheer your mame avd 
frist goss Agents’ Direc 
hs torr, tr saat is cents in post 
bers of cards, 
pd em Varese wis Sat deahes magazines, pa- 
samples, etc., etc., UNCOVERING to you the great broad 


ent 
Si {the great employment and agency business. Those whose 
_ this often receive th Ba — if purchased, 
‘Thousands 





yearly sold ota agents. ‘This Direc- 

tory is and used by the leading publish booksellers, 

elty dea ix a fin of the United States 

Europe. It isregarded as ee 
world and isrelied upon : a harvest awaits all whose na 

in it. Those whose names are fn it will keep 





lrg value; fhomnande t 


ha tnd adres pried in thi directory. 
isto your name 

ay? —X urnica™ AGENTs' DigEcTORY, 
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Will you go to San Francisco? 


The next annual meeting 
cational Association will be 
held in San Francisco, California, July 
17th to 20th. Very favorable Excursion 
rates will be made from Chi and all 
other potiaks on the CHICAGO, WAUKEE 
& St. PAUL RaILWay, with choice of poate 
via Omaha or peoee City in foing and 
returning. Special Excursion 
be made from San Francisco to all re 
of interest in California, and re ome 
ard the ap — 
The people ornia are pre 
to give thelr a warm welcome, and 
this trip will be the event of a life-time. 
If you are desirous of securing inform- 
ation relative to the Fam ak » Please ad- 


dress, for iculars, A Carpenter, 
General nger Susan Milwaukee, 
Wis., or F. A. Miller, Assistant General 


Passenger Agent, 63 Clark St., Chicago, 
Il. 





Conventional “ Monon’’ Resolutions. 
Whereas: The Monon Route being the Con- 
NECTING LINK of AN VEL between the 
rthwestern Summer Resorts, and the Winter 


Nort 
Cities of Florida ; 
And Whereas: Its dle train service consist- 


ney it is Goop Pouicy to correspo 
McCormick, Gen'l Passenger Agent, Chicago. 


“CANTA FE ROUTE” 


BETWEEN 


Chicago and Kansas City 


OPENS FOR PASSENGER TRAFFIC 





Sunday, April 29th, 1888. 





HE first Vestibule Express to run 
West of Chicago, will leave Dear- 
born Station on above date. 


The Vestibule Express will carry 
through Sleeping Cars from Chicago 
to Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison 
and Topeka, without change. 


The “ Santa Fz,” with its numerous 
objects of interest located along its 
lines will be the most desirable line 
for members of the National Ed- 
ucational Association, enroute to the 
San Francisco Meeting. 


Guess 


}CASH BUYERS ARE THE LOSERS TO THE 
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they are mere of 
a larger profit. Allow no substituting. For 


Burron & Orriay, M’f’rs, Tl Barclay St., N. ¥. 


Raven Gloss, afford 





R. H. MACY & 00. 


SIXTH AVE,, 13th to 14th 8T., 
NEW YORK. 


WE SELL EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH IN 
EVERY INSTANCE. ALL OTHER HOUSES 
BASE THEIR PRICES ON THE LOSSES IN- 
SEPARABLE FROM A CREDIT SYSTEM, AND 


EXTENT OF THE PREMIUM THEY HAVE 
TO PAY TO COVER THESE LOSSES. 


MEN’S UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS, 74c. 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S MUSLIN UNDER- 
WEAR. 

ALL MANUFACTURED ON THE PREMISES. 
BEST MATERIAL AND OONSCIENTIOUS 
WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


LINEN COODS 
OF ALL KINDS. 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, 


TIN, WOODENWARE, CROCKERY CHINA 
AND GLASS WARE, CUTLERY, AND 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Shoes. 
Boys’ and Youth’s Clothing. 


FISHING TACKLE 


AT FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS THAN 
USUALLY CHARGED. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


CATALOGUES 
MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


= = DEAF 


PaTEntT IMPROVED CusH- 
an Ean Drums Perfectly 
A |store the Hearing, whether 





yin ca hes 
wi cor. ew Fer 
Broadway, cor. 1 of proofs PRak. 








[iy - -# will confer a favor by men- 
tio JOURNAL when com- 
— with advertisers. 








RAT AMERICAN 












P. 0. Box 289. 


GOOD NEWS 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 


Greatest inducements ever oterehi Now's Bh a yond to get uP 
orders for our > cniohanted TE secure 
beautiful Gold Band or Moss ion China Tea Set, on “A 
Decorated Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner 
Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granite Dinner Set, or Beautiful 

ag Lamp, or Watch, or Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
No house can give the @ same quality of of woettion ~ a premiums as we, 

We bear at fall pertie 


COMPANY THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


TO LADIES! 


S and OCOF 
andeome 
Set, or Gold Band or Moss 
Parlor 


sa sires 


THEASCHOOL- fOURNAL!! 


Customer: “Is your milk really pure?” 

Milkman : ‘‘ Perfectly pure, ma'am.” 

C. (dubiously): “ It may be, but—” 

M. : “ But what, ma’am?” 

C. 7 **Tt looks mighty blue.” 

M. : “ That's easily accounted for. The 
cows are feeling blue. They always feel 
blue at this time of the year, when their 
supply of fresh grass is cut off.” 


New Yorker (in Boston):—‘‘ Can you di- 
rect me to Salem street?” Officer—‘‘ Cert’. 
You go through Province court to Wash- 
. |ington street, skin through Cornhill until 

ou come to the straight p , circle ‘round 
anes | square ’ till you. d an outlet, and 
uire again. That’s fas far as my ‘beat 


goes.” 


He was talking to a Kentucky audience 
on the subj of the tariff. Said he: 
“Take whi for instance,” when every 
man in the hams arose with the remark, 
‘Thank you ; don’t care if I do.” and the 
lecturer had to stand treat or die. 


Yellowstone National Park. 

The teachers of the United States, in con- 
nection with their annual meeting July 
17th to 20th at San ae ne a will pe 
offered the grandest excursion imaginab 
and at rates extremely Jow consid: 
the long distances tu be traveled, w 
will average,west of the Missouri river and 
St. Paul, nearly 5,000 miles. 

It is the general feeling among the 
teachers, that while the west- tri 
may be made via Kansas City, Coun 
Bluffs, Atchison, or Pacific Junction, and 
any one of the southern trans-continental 
lines, the return wipe te be made ining ~: 
great Yellowstone 
route—the Ror pular Northern, Pacific im 
road, the Yellowstone Park being the 
point toward which all eyes are directed. 

The recent completion of the all-rail route 
between San ncisco and Portland, 
Ore., called the ‘‘ Shasta line,” as well as 
the completion of the cascade division of 
the Nort Pacific from Tacoma to Pasco, 
the point of junction with the older route 
along the Columbia river, will make this 
the favorite line for the return trip. 

Teachers en route to the meeting should 
see for themselves, that the return portion 
of the trans-continental excursion ticket, 
which will be issued them at St. Louis, 
New Orleans, or some one of the Missouri 
river points named above, reads for the re- 
turn trip via Portland, Ore., and the 
Northern Pacific railroad. 

The side trip from Tacoma to Sitka, 
Alaska, is one of the principal attractions 
possessed by this.route. 


** Come on, come on!” said a — 

to a little girlat whom a dog had been 

ing furiously ; ‘‘ come on ; he’s quiet now !” 
* Ah, but,” said the little girl, ‘‘the 

barks are in him still.” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Bag: mage 
Express and Carriage Hire, 7. stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


ae L my mg 4 Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
bf per day, Eurc — plan, Elevators and 
Modern Con venien: 
Restaura supplied with the best. Horse 
stages, and quereied railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-c hotel in the City. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


BS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should al- 
be used. for CHILDREN TEETHING. 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS is allays 

all patn, CURES WIND COLIC and is the B 
EDY FOR DIARRACA. 25 CTs A nine Gast 


A little boy who was handling a d 
mite cartridge, said, “‘ I s’pose if this thing 
should go off I might dynamite not.” 


When an intelligent wife wants to get 
her husband out of the way for half an hour 
she sends him up stairs to find something 
in her dress pocket. 


Book Age nt (to a millionaire lumber 
dealer) : ‘Tet me show you, sir, this new 
Cyclopedia—” Lumber: “No; never 
mind. Iam very busy to-day— t: 
* But it will surely require little time to 
examine—”’ Lumber: ‘No, no; I tell you 
I am very busy! And if I waren? I 
couldn’t ride one of the things anyway.’ 


1.000 Reward 


for your labor, and more, can be earned ina 
short time if you at once write to Hallett 
, Portland, Maine, for information 
abcut work that you can do and live at 
home, mhanerast your locality, at a ta < 
from $5 to $5 and d upwards dail y. 
have made over $50 in a day. ant is a 
== = al” & Co., will es 7. Cm not 
sexes. par- 
ticalars f free. Ail ages who are wise will write 





31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, 


at once and learn for themselves. Snug 
L ttle fortunes await every worker. 
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The Teacher’ 


we advised her pupils to stre Fen 
their minds. by the use of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla, appreciated the truth that 
bodily health is essential to mental 
vigor. For persons of delicate and feeble 
constitution, whether young or old, this 
medicine is remarkably beneficial. Be 
sure you get Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


“‘ Every spring and fall I take a num- 
ber of bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and 
am greatly benefited.’ — Mrs. James H. 
Eastman, Stoneham, Mass. 

“T have taken Ayer’s Sarsaparillse 
with great benefit to my general health.” 
— Miss Thirza L. Crerar, Palmyra, Md. 

“My daughter, twelve years of age, 
has suffered for the past year from 


\ General Debbity. 


A few weeks since, we began rs 

her Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Her healt 

greatly improved.””"— Mrs. Harriet H. 
ttles, South Chelmsford, Mass. 

“About a year ago I began using Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla as a remed for Hielhity 
and neuralgia resulting | o malarial 
exposure in the army. I wasina very 
bad condition, but six bottles of the Sar- 
Pie hes with occasional doses of Ayer's 

have greatly poeseves my health. 
I am now able to work, and feel that I 
cannot say too much for your excellent 
remedies.’’—F. A. nkham, oom 
Moluncus, Me. 

“My daughter, sixteen years a is 
using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla with good "ele 
fect.”’— Rev. 8. . Graham, United 
Brethren Church, Buckhannon, W. Va. 


“‘ I suffered from 


Nervous Prostration, 


with lame back and headache, and have 
been much benefited by the use of _ 
Sarsaparilla. I am now 80 years of 
and am satisfied that my present hea th 
and prolonged life are due to the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.’"’—Lucy Moffitt, 
Killingly, Conn. 

Mrs. Ann H. Farnsworth, a lady 79 
years old, So. Woodstock, Vt., writes: 
“After several weeks’ suffering from 
nervous prostration, I procured a bottle 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and before I 
had taken half of it my usual health 
returned.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
PREPARED BY 

Dr. J. ©. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth @6 a bottle. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier 


rect Tan, Pimples 
Frec 





87 years and is 
80 Loreniess we 
taste itto be sure 
the preparation 


Pp 
is property mate 
ecoee no coun- 
terfelt of simt- 
larname, The 
distinguished 
Dr. L. A. Bayer, 
said to a lady < 
the haution, ( 
patient):" 
recommend ‘Gourard’s Cream‘ 
| R=) a ali the Skin preparations” One 


bottle will last six months uring it every da: Alse 
Poudre Subtile removes superfious hair hnout injury 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond 8t., running 
rough to Main Office, 37 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 
For sale qe all _Drnggiste avd Favcy Goods Dealers 
anadas and Europe. Also found 
. cit rt H. Macy's, Stern's, Fhrich'’s, Ridley's 
and other Fancy Goods Dealers. {2 Keware of base 
imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any 
one selling the same 


Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 


Capt. 8. J. Row. Capt. THOMAS Post. 


Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 
week-day at 6 P. M., from Pier LS North River, 
foot of Canal St. Connecti t Albany next 
morning, except Sundays, wi “trains or the 
North, it, and West. 
Leave ALBANY for NEW YORK ev 
week-day at 8 P. M., or on arrival of trafns 
from the North, Rast, and West. 
Tickets on sale throughout the North, South, 
and West, at principal Railroad and Steam- 
boat Offices. Saratoga office, 369 spenawer. 


_ | 60 the skin 





J. H. ALLATR are Tieket A pier 41, 
N. R., foot St., +" ; M. B. 3 Gen’l 
Pass. Agent, albany, N . Be 





You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co, At 





than at anything —y in the world. Either sex; all ages. Cit. 
ugustay Maine, 
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IPPLETONS’ STANDARD. SYSTEM OF PERMANSHIP 


The most perfectly graded system in the market. The only copy- 
books in which GRADED COLUMNS are used to develop movement. 
A system that will produce free-hand, practical writing in the school- 


room. 
JUST ISSUED.—Elementary Movement Books, “A” and “ B.” Com- 
bining movement and form. 


IN PREPARATION.—A complete system of Business Forms, The only 
system which will be perfectly adapted for use in public schools. 
Send for full descriptive circulars, terms for introduction, etc. 


D. APPLETCK & C0., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


NOW READY: 





McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE SPELLING BOOK. | 








Publishers, 








By W. B. WATKINS, D.D. r2mo, 96 pp., 12 cents. 
ca Comprehensive and generally useful. Note the many valuable features. 
A Serres oF apesess Lane fees Constant reference to sources anfl meaning of 
ongin, sound and meaning of words. 
Root Words, and words of every day use only . + Pronunciation ahd 
eee ae’ de 1 obj yms and The’ Auaunaare SPALL fs so cael and ar 
Correct methods of writing the forms of words. pray ® alnplity and greatly zy Ly! 
Exercises in word building. pseu ‘ali 
SGngie medi. copy tout to any adem by mal pot-ei, on resp ot in’ uction 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

, [ts Use and Structure Taught by Practice 
| lr all lla é and Example. 

a —BY— 

Gorpon A. SOUTHWORTH, Master of the Pres- 
cott Grammar School, Somerville, Mass., and F. B. GoppARD, Formerly Instructor in 
Philology in Harvard University. 

Complete in one volume, Price 72 cents. Or the same in two parts, price 36 cents, 
and 54 cents. This work has been long in preparation, and it has been made with 
the greatest care by authors who combine long and successful teaching experience 
with thorough and commanding knowledge of the subject. 

LEACH, SHEWELL, &£ SANBORN, 
"34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 
General Western Agency, 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
MESERY Y’S 
Text-Books on Book Keeping. 
Single and double entry, and single entry, adopted in Boston and 
in every incorporated city but four in New England, in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Albany, Jersey City, Cleveland, Bloomington, Dubuque 
and hundreds of important cities in all the states. Sample copy of 
single and double entry sent for 50 cents. Single eniry, 30 cents. 
Send for descriptive circular. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 
No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphi 
CHARLES De NLYER & SONS, *° PUSLIHEES OF 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 
“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years poe y f scra together so =e s mtnpeite Latin 
and Greek as wight be learned fg he cay, Ce z bttulty in one et Gos 
Virgi, | Coesar, Horace, wy, Homer's I Goapel y of St. John, and 
Xen anggnee ‘8 Anabasis, each to ao me i 80. 
Practical and Tyegvessins Latin Grammer : eter to the Inierlinear Series of Classics. 
=> ~ ail other systems. ce to Teachers, 81.10. 
nt’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
vies. Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
 Soviite tage of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications, 


THOMAS NELSON & Sons, 





Do You wish a Botany 


That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustra- 





ted; written by one who is in the practical work Bleecker 
of teaching? If 80, send One Dollar to 49 Street, New York, 
GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., PUBLISH 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il., es K 5 ci x P 
and they will send to you Anpm G. HALt’s Collier’s Histories,” 
Lessons in Botany and Analysis of Plants. 
AND 





First Steps in Scientific Knowledge, | << Worta at Home Readers.” 


‘It makes the teaching of t= coed Science 
possible in The Common School. 


*,*Price List and Desori; 
ps Fy iptive Catalogue free on 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


Publishers of School and College Text-Books, etc. 
Dealers in School Stationery and ney 





Their catalogue will besent free to 


ad- 
dress and contains a large ion of ke 
suitable for pa ee ey 





post sues pendent Shestoations: cheapest books. 

aden, omy will repa, Ly 
— 

ecw ol EE PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York. 
6 Somerset 8t,, Boston. 
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743 Broadway, New York. | °° 
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HOLMES’ NEW READERS. |<. 


on parent. Firt 
of either kind, with 
; Third, 40 cts. FR 


By Cc. W. 


From Prinetpal 
1 63 ee 
my 


t. 
class work, and, as compared with the 


“We must 
that recognize thi 


TANGUAGH At AND late ‘hat ne pleaned It is 
every teacher to get such a book as that; you will 


A. S. BARNES & CO.; Publishers, 1 


BARDEEN’S . RHETORICAL WORKS. 
BARDEEN. 


1. Complete Rhetoric the Teacher. - - - 75 
2 horter ou In rahetoric. Practical For the Class. - E25 
3. utlines of ntence Making. A Brief Couree in Composition. - - = % 


rave to express fo you wh = ave lox intended and 


desired, 
only a great ep. but 


Its ‘wealth of p gine and faa illustrations is mas be 
works with which I am familiar, is refreshing. 


PRIMARY LESSONS IN LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. 

' MAXWELL, Associate Sup’t of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. Price, 30 cts. 

Brom Prof. S. H. Albro, A.M., Pape re z. 
Ae. ae in our = Ss 


_— put ato tL FA) 
me = than MAX 


By W. 4H, 


the distinction between learning to use 
? te oat 4 ps, want the text book 
am 
WELLS PRIMARY iAiey Liston IN IN 
really a book of LANGUAGE 


find Renaaiee ond folptul 
1x & 113 William Street, New York. 





ALLEN’S COMPO 


mbers 
HOW zo TH NK aD 
These boo! qoutain on oa foe Obr 
Writing. abused neal ‘or 10 


30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


SITION BOOKS, 


4 and 


=> WHAT, TO TO WBITE. 


idea W Taine ts , and Blanks f: 
a Punecoaton, Bt, = 08) 
TAINTOR BROTHERS 
t® AND 20 ASTOR PLAC 


. OO. Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


122 and 124 Wabaeh Avenue, Chicago. 





“J OHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA isa 
whole library of universal knowledge from 


Europe. It is accepted as high authority in our 
leading colleges. It is not for the few, like 
Appleton’s, the Britannioa, or the International, 
but forall. It has just been thoroughly revised 
t a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor 
by forty editors, and over 2,000 renowned con- 
tributors. It is in eight convenient sized 
volumes. No father can give to his child at 
school or his son or daughter just entering the 
arena of life anything that will be of more per_ 
manent benefit. It is an education supplemen- 
tary to that of the schools. Address for particu- 
lars and terms, 


A. J. Johnson & Co., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 


the pens of the ablest s@holars in America and |: 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 
ong sc te 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation. 4180 MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 


There Bucs bees peciall designed for 
ive ns 

teaehing of Form and Dra io u and 

mar They of Solids and Tablets. 

arranged in a pany 4 are made with 
, are 

CORRS oe done ees cect 

are utely Idispe to the teaching 

ry and wing in every stage, and especially 


For catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG BDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, M 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. vans 





MUSIC FOR FLOWER TIME 


our stock, ve y many are a riate to sing and 
play, "not only (tra-la,) among the 
jn but th — open air season, wi 
festivals, con 


or find the he * ‘Ditson & Co.” music in 
any Fespectabie music store. 


SUNDAY 8CHOOL ASSEMBLIES. 
should examine and use 

CHILDREN’S DIADEM (80 cts.) Abbey & 
Bonet, or 

SONGS OF PROMISE (35 cts.) Hoffman & Ten- 


sOxG WORSHIP (3 cts.) Emerson & Sher- 
win—or as 

PRAISE MEETING BOOKS, 
VOICES OF PRAISE (40 cts.) Hutchins, or 
NEW SPIRITUAL SONGS (% cts.) Hoffman & 
Tenney. 
SCHOOL TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES AND 

SUMMER 


SCHOOLS 
will examine the new 
aes AND GAMES FOR LITTLE ONES 
enks, or for Common Schools, UNITED 
OleES 15 cents,) or for High Schools, 


ROYAL SINGER (60 cents,) Emerson. 


apap hoc Somberg 
will examine or sing from Emerson’s 
JEHOVAH'S PRAISE ($1), or his 
CONCERT SELECT+ONS 8, from Zerrahn's 

APOGKAPH ($1), or Te 
AMERI€GAN MALE CHO R ($1). 

Send for Lists and Descriptions 

Any Book Mailed for Retail Price, 


Liberal discount for quantities. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 





A Course of Elocution with Miss Adele Ran- 
kin will do more than almost an > 
to stre en throat and —— 
STEVENSON, Supt. Publ ec Instruct Soham 
bus, Ohio. 

an Adele Rankin gave a course of instruction 

a large class of intell t teachers of the 
echovls of the city. All without exception were 
greatly y interested and profited by her instruction. 
She exhibited a thoro Pb and practical knowledge 
of the subject and marked teaching ing power. I re- 
commend her most heartily as a competent ont 
thorough teacher of Elocution. 


Call or address, 31 East 17th Street, New York. 





FIFTH EDITION. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL AND 
HISTORICAL CARDS. 


200 Cards and 1,000 snapostont Points . each 
Geogra 


Cover the whole fielé of phy and 
U. 8. History. Unequaled in ug Teachers 
and Advanced Scho —a or examination 
in above branc’ a ‘00 f for —- set 


bey tba. 
EEMAN & RIDDLE, Fountake Par . o 





Ring some will confer a favor by mention- 
ing SCHOOL JOURNAL when commaunt- 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
MacCord’s New Work on 


DRAWING. 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR DRAUGHOTS- 
MEN. 


By Prof. CHARLEs W. MacCorp, Stevens Insti- 
tute of  Lommeitay. Illustrated with 68 dia- 
grams and full-page plates. 4to, cloth, $2.50. 


We also publish 
TOPOGRAPHICAL DRAWING AND 
SKETCHING. 


Tatars & plications of Photograph: Tiu- 

with: plates. colored ond pie. 

Lieut, Hewnr! A" Ha, ‘sistant oy 4 
tary Academy, ‘oin 

Ro, cloth, $3.50. 

“ This is decidedly. the best work of its class that 

we have ever met vith. —Engineering News. 


Ase OF TOPOGRAPHICAL DRAW. 





By Lieut. R. 8.’Smrrn, U. 8. A.. late Assistant 
Professor of Dra in U.8. Military Acazie- 

. Revised and by Chas. McMill 

C. E., Professor of Ci . College 0 


New rr With 7 fo ites, ~ of 
colo) le 
Bvo, cloth, $2.50. now wood engravings 
“ This delightfull a and tical 
ie #E. Wed y simple prac 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Astor Place, New York, 


dame of Industrial Works and Text-books 
for Scientific Schools and Colleges. 


*,* Catalogues and circulars sent free by mail. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWFR CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 











THE NORMAL EDUCATIONA', SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathernatical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 
biving Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8) stem of Indust- 
Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blan‘s. 








cating with advertisers. 








